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AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
GERTRUDE W. PHILLIPS is a garden designer, lecturer, 


and contributor to gardening publications. Her gardens, 
distinctive not only in design but in composition of rich. 
foliaged shrubs and substantial-appearing perennials, re. 
flect her knowledge of plants and proper soil and other 
cultural conditions. ... SPENCER H. CAPREAL’S hobby 
is gardening, and he is especially keen about breeding 
chrysanthemums. Director of the Tri-State Region of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society and member of the show 
committee, Mr. Capreal participates in the annual chrysan.- 
themum show held every October at the Garden. . . , 
LEWIS F. LIPP is Chief Propagator at the Arnold Arbo- 
retum ——a big job in itself, for it is his responsibility to 
propagate and increase the stock of the Arboretum’s valu- 
able plant material. But busy as he is, he has found time 
to foster several worthwhile programs. At his suggestion 
the greenhouses were opened to garden club members, 
seriously interested in horticulture, as students and work- 
ers. Recuperating garden-minded patients from a_neigh- 
boring veterans’ hospital were then invited to work in the 
propagating house, each under the direction of a garden 
club member. The Garden Journal is indebted to the Ar- 
nold Arboretum for permission to present in these pages 
“New Methods of Plant Propagation” by Mr. Lipp, based 
on his article in “Arnoldia” in September 1953. Some of 
his garden club students have unofficially named the new 
method “Lippagation.” . .. EDWIN DE T. BECHTEL, 
member of the Board of Managers of The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, has a rose garden of over five hundred 
plants and one hundred and fifty varieties at Bedford Four 
Corners, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. Mr. Bechtel contributes articles 
on roses to The Garden Journal and to other publications 
and also lectures on his favorite topic. The delightful 
poem, “The Pursuit of the Rose.” which we are privileged 
to publish in this issue of The Garden Journal, bears the 
title of the lecture he gave at the Garden Symposium at 
Colonial Williamsburg in March 1954. And we are grate- 
ful to the Editor of the Bulletin of the Garden Club of 
America for permission to reprint the article, “A Rose 
Quest Abroad.” . . . Industrial plants are undertaking 
beautification of their properties in a big way, and such 
programs contribute immeasurably to the improvements 
of the areas in which they are located. One of the pioneers 
in industrial landscaping is General Electric’s Lamp Divi- 
sion at Nela Park, where FRANK BALOGH has been 
superintendent of grounds for twenty-eight years. . .. 
AMELIA LEAVITT HILL is author of Arranging Flowers 
from Roadside, Fields, and W oods, and Complete Book of 
Table Settings. ... At the annual meeting of the Fairchild 
Tropical Garden in Coconut Grove, Florida, in February 
1954. DR. WILLIAM J. ROBBINS, Director of The New 
York Botanical Garden, was presented with the Barbour 
medal. Dr. Charles F. Kettering read the citation accom- 
panying the medal which is awarded to persons whose 
work with plants has aided in preserving the beauty of 
Florida. ... DR. THEODORE KAZIMIROFFE is the His- 
torian of the Borough of the Bronx. ... DR. KOICHI 
MIZUNO is Director of the Higashiyama Botanical Gar- 
den... . JOSEPH MONACHINO is Associate Curator of 
the Herbarium at The New York Botanical Garden. ... 
DR. DONALD P. ROGERS, Curator of The New York 
Botanical Garden, will serve as one of the Vice Presidents 
of the Section Mycology of the Eighth International Bo- 
tanical Congress in Paris in July. .. . GERTRUDE B. 
FOSTER is Editor of “Herb Grower Magazine.” 
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Artistic Plant Arrangement 


in Perennial Borders 


HE grounds around the contempo- 
oo house should be properly 
considered and designed as a whole, 
with each part relating to the others 
and to the house and other permanent 
features. 

When this is evident, the peren- 
nial borders in an informal garden, 
and beds and borders in a formal one, 
can be planned. The principles of de- 
sign should be followed, especially 
those pertaining to proportion and 
scale; harmony of line, form, texture, 
as well as color; accent and rhythm; 
balance — symmetrical or asymmetri- 
cal; and unity. Convenience in reach- 
ing all parts of the plantings should be 
provided so that they can easily be 
cared for. 

A list of all perennials — and hardy 
bulbous plants — in the border should 
be made ; also a list of those which are 
to be obtained. Then note when each 
kind and variety begins to bloom, when 
it is at its height of bloom, and when 
it ceases to bloom. You may be sur- 
prised to find that some plants have 
such a short-flowering period, you will 
want to discard them. It is wise to 
select as many plants as_ possible 
which have a long period bloom, such 
as aster ‘“Frikarti” (July to frost), 
stokesia ‘“Blue Moon,” and Heuchera 
hthophila (three months) ; or repeated 
flowering periods such as dianthus 
“Beatrix” and “Silvermine,” and hy- 
brid delphiniums which have lateral 
and tertiary stems of flowers in suc- 
cession after the main stalk has been 
removed. Most branching perennials 
bloom a long while, also those which 
are sterile as, for instance, lythrum 
“Morden’s Pink.” 

From this list make two other lists 
— one according to five heights under 
headings 5’ and over, 4’, 3’, 2’, 1’ or 
less —and the other under headings 
of “dominant plants’ of the seven pe- 
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Delphiniums, Artemisia lactiflora, phlox, monarda, monkshood and other 





perennials are effectively placed in the author’s Swampscott, Mass., garden 


riods as A, narcissus; B, tulip; C, 
peony; D, bearded iris; E, delphini- 
um; F, phlox; G, chrysanthemum, or 
any other plants of your choice. Plants 
under these headings will be the ac- 
companving plants. 

Continuous bloom can be obtained 
from these seven dominant perennials 
alone, if several varieties of each, 
blooming at different times, are used. 
However, it is much more interesting 
if other kinds are included as accom- 
panying plants. For instance, the long- 
trumpet narcissus (incorrectly called 
jonquil and daffodil ) usually bloom far 
ahead of some other classes of narcis- 
sus and are followed by these. Phlox 
can furnish color for over three 
months, if wisely selected and if the 
florets are nipped off as soon as they 
fade. Chrysanthemums have an even 
longer period of flowering, beginning 
with the cushion type in July and end- 
ing with some of the very tall ones at 
frost time. 


The dominant plant of each period 
should be placed irregularly in various- 
sized groups throughout the border 
and garden of informal design, so that 
from wherever viewed it appears to be 
a garden of delphinium, phlox, or 
whatever is the dominant plant of the 
particular period. The flowers of the 
accompanying plants will be in evi- 
dence in a minor tone. In a formal gar- 
den the dominant plant groups should 
be placed regularly, each type of gar- 
den showing an entirely different 


_rhythm. The plants in a formal garden 


should be compact, positively not 
spreading ; when some plants spread 
more than others, as may be their na- 
ture, they throw the design of the beds 
or borders out of balance. 

For perfect color harmony in the 
garden, select one color as the key-note 
for each blooming period; then add 
others which harmonize with it, but 
use the color key-note more freely 
than the subordinate colors. 
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It is wise to make two plans on 


paper, scaling one-quarter or one-half 


square inch to the square foot — one 
as the borders or beds are now and the 
other as you plan to make them. It 1s 
-asier to erase names from paper than 
to transplant perennials in the ground. 

A border fifty feet by six feet will 
be considered here, but these instruc- 
tions can easily be adapted to longer or 
shorter borders, as well as to different 
shaped borders. A gracefully curved 
front edge is much more interesting 
than a straight edge. Where the topog- 
raphy of the land is irregular, and cer- 
tain small trees are growing, it 1s 
sometimes well to curve whole borders 
to enhance the picture. 

Although the plants on hand to be 
used may be of the same size, they be- 
gin to change as soon as their roots 
become established in the soil. There- 
fore, you must know the individual 
characteristics of each plant; that 1s, 
its ultimate height and form; its time 
and length of period of bloom; its 
color ; the quality, texture, and tone of 
its foliage, and if it is well clothed to 
the end of the season; if it needs stak- 
ing or other supports; the form and 
color of its flowers; and other traits. 

It is easy to grow perennials in rows 
in a field, a cutting or a vegetable gar- 
den, but much more difficult to pro- 
duce excellent plants and flowers when 
they are growing in a border with 
many other kinds of plants, especially 
when placed near each other as a suc- 
cessful garden maker always does, to 
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sive the most attractive effects. This 
requires the most careful preparation 
of the soil, using plenty of bog-peat, 
leaf-loam, compost, or other good- 
quality humus, coarse bonemeal, and 
potash, 

Advice is usually given to plant for 
three seasons of bloom in perennial 
borders, and then mention is made of 
lack of flowers 1n mid or late summer. 
There is no excuse for not having con- 
tinuous bloom all through the flower- 
ing if the borders are intelli- 
gently planned, planted, and cared for. 
Instead of planning for only three 
blooming periods, plan for at least 
seven and to have these overlap. The 
result can be twenty or more weeks of 
continuous glorious bloom according 
to the location, climate, selection of 
perennials, and care. This means that 
in planning, about one-seventh of the 
ground area must be allowed for each 
period. If one period is desired to be 
stressed, then the amount of extra 
space needed must be taken from an- 
other period. 

Of course, there can be little hope of 
producing bloom in profusion 1n a very 
shady place ; but if there is sun illumi- 
nation for at least four hours daily, 
especially in the morning, there are 
many perennials which will give excel- 
lent results planted in shade, provided 
they are given more phosphate and 
potash than when grown in full sun. 

The ideal time to make or re-make 
a perennial garden 1s in late Septem- 
ber or in October. If there are not 


season, 


The garden of Mr. and Mrs. Louis H. Salvage 
on Tedesco Point, Swampscott, Mass., 
designed by the author, was recently awarded 
a bronze medal as one of the twelve best 
gardens in Massachusetts reviewed by the 
Garden Committee of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


many bulbs in the ground, then early 
spring is another excellent time, Of 
course, the perennial border can be 
remade at any time, except when cer- 
tain tall perennials are in their bud- 
ding stage, especially if they are to be 
divided. 

Place the dominant plants on the 
plan first as directed, then the plants 
of your choice from the five-foot list as 
the back row. These plants should re- 
tain their height, form and good folj- 
age until frost, such as Artemisia lac- 
tiflora, Cimicifuga racemosa simplex. 
Thalictrum glaucum, extra tall phlox, 
and chrysanthemums. The first two 
are good accent plants, so place three 
Artemisia lactiflora, one in the middle 
of the back row of the fifty-foot border 
and the others about five feet from 
each end with a Cimicifuga racemosa 
simplex almost half way between the 
artemisias ; continue placing others 
from the five-foot list in the back row 
about eighteen inches apart, selecting 
those which will furnish succession of 
bloom, As Thalictrum glaucum blooms 
with delphiniums, place a group of 
three delphiniums in front of, but a 
little to one side of, each Thalictrum, 
then continue to place those you wish 
from the four-foot list in line with the 
delphiniums. 

Delphiniums, hemerocallis, and any 
other plants which are to be cut back 
after flowering should never be used 
in the back row, as it spoils the border 
silhouette and is as unattractive as the 
one who sang “All I want is my two 
front teeth.” 

Good form, foliage, and long term 
of bloom are also highly important in 
the edging plants. These can be placed 
on the plan next, beginning with //7eu- 
chera lithophila—an old, tall, pink, 
so-called “coral bell,’ having unusu- 
ally good, evergreen, mottled foliage 
and being a far better plant and bloom- 
er than any of the newer hybrids I 
have grown. This is one of the best 
plants to use in line-units of three, five, 
or more on the outward curves to em- 
phasize them which, in turn, will em- 
phasize the placement of accent plants, 
whether they are in the back row or 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Forcing Chrysanthemums for Earlier Blooms 


A REVIEW OF SHORT DAY SCHEDULE 


HE effect of daylength on bloom- 
T ine dates of flowers was first ob- 
served in the seventeenth century, 
but little was done about it until 1919, 
when Dr. \W. W. Garner and Dr. H. 
A. Allard, of the U.S.D.A., made the 
first practical approach toward under- 
standing and classification of day- 
lengths on different varieties of flow- 
ers. Their first report in 1920 conclud- 
ed that varieties tested could be classi- 
fied as short day, long day, and indit- 
ferent day blooming types. 

Since 1920, other investigators have 
undertaken studies to solve the many 
questions involved, on the effect of 
daylengths on the blooming dates of 
flowers. Reports from these experi- 
ments have progressively clarified the 
biological activities and reactions. To- 
day many effective schedules for the 
production of flowers are available, 
which can be used with good results. 

Great credit is due Dr. Kenneth 
Post of Cornell University for his 
persistent effort in determining the 
biological activities (bud formation 
and development) and climatological 
requirements (unit growth by tempera- 
ture, moisture, and plant nutrients ) of 
chrysanthemums. Several of our larger 
commercial growers should also re- 
ceive credit for classifying the many 
varieties into response groups and 
working out simple timing schedules. 

In Figure 1, it will be seen that 
chrysanthemum blooms can and are 
being produced all the year ’round. 
But as this discussion 1s intended only 
for outdoor growing plants, we shall 
confine ourselves to the practical peri- 
ods of summer and early fall for 
blooms. : 

Naturally grown, blooming dates of 
chrysanthemums will vary in some 
given latitudes. As an example, a vari- 
ety blooming in Westchester County, 
New York, on October 20, can bloom 
a month later in Florida or a week 
earlier in San Francisco. These varia- 
tions are caused by the type of day- 
light and temperature and probably 
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other factors not yet known. 

Primarily, the variety and classifi- 
cations and short day treatments in 
this discussion are intended for lati- 
tude 40° - 45° north. With some varia- 
tions, they can be used successfully in 
most of our southern states, if the 
temperature does not go to extremes. 
Temperatures above 95° F. and below 
55° F. will prevent or delay bud initia- 
tion and development before color 
shows in buds. 


The basic principle involved in pro- 


ducing chrysanthemum blooms when 
wanted is to induce earlier bud forma- 


tion and continue its development to 
maturity. This can be done by reduc- 
ing the daylength by the use of black 
cloth, or any opaque material, or by 
an enclosed structure that will pro- 
duce almost total darkness for daily 
periods of thirteen to fourteen hours, 
between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. This prac- 
tice must be followed until color shows 
in the bud or until a period of natural 
daylength occurs that will be short 
enough not to delay the development 
of buds. Thereafter, short day treat- 
ments are not necessary. Thus, any 
summer short day program shall be 


Year Around Flowering of Chrysanthemums 


Shortest 


dey 


60°F 


Minimum 


Verncl 


Equinox 


7ZZZZ7) Neturcl day 
C— Additional light 
GM Bicck cloth 





3Sa5u07 


TO LENGTHEN THE DAY: 


60 watt bulbs, with reflectors, at 6- 
foot intervals, 3 feet above the plants. 
es - 10:30 to 1:30, August 15 to 

yl. 


THIS REPLACES BULLETIN 9. 





10 SHORTEN THE DAY: 


Enclose and cover the plants with black 
cloth 5 p.m. to 7 a.m., April 10 to 
September 20. 

Be certain there are no light cracks. 
March 25 to July 15 the cloth must show 
no pin holes when held to the sun. 
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continuous until color shows in the 
bud or until September 20, whichever 
comes first. Then, and only then, can 
short day treatments be discontinued. 

Biologically, the causes initiating 
bud formation are not too clearly un- 
derstood. It is generally assumed that 
protein, auxin, and probably carbo- 
hydrates form the growth-producing 
compounds required for plant growth 
and flowering. 

More recently, Dr. James Bonner 
and Dr. James Liverman, of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, have 
a new concept of the roles played by 
light and darkness in plant growth. 
It has been found that visible red light 
activates a particular protein in plant 
tissue so that it can combine with the 
essential plant hormone, auxin, to 
force growth and that the effect of 
visible red light can be reversed rapid- 
ly by invisible infrared light and more 
slowly by natural darkness. Growth 1s 
thus inhibited by breaking apart the 
auxin-protein combination and de-ac- 
tivating the protein. So Dr. Bonner 
and Dr. Liverman suggest that inac- 
tive protein is activated by the red 
component of sunlight, whereupon it 
combines with auxin to form a growth- 
producing compound. In darkness, this 
combination slowly splits apart so that 
protein must again be activated by vis- 
ible red light before the growth can be 
resumed. 

Just how active or inactive protein 
and auxin affect bud initiation and 
development is yet to be determined. 

However, there is ample evidence 
that certain circumstances will have 
different effects on chrysanthemums. 
Thus, a short day (ten hours of day- 
light, fourteen hours of darkness) will 
initiate both crown and terminal buds 
and hasten their development, when 
short days are continuous until buds 
show color. Long periods of daylight, 
thereafter, have no effect on the flow- 
ers coming into full bloom. But, before 
buds show color, temperatures below 
60° F. or above 90° F. will retard bud 
development. Conversely, long days 
(fifteen hours of daylight, nine hours 
of darkness) will prevent bud initia- 


not reach a height of four feet and still 
bloom at the same time. 

With the accumulation of experi- 
mental data on the favorable results of 
short day treatment of chrysanthe- 
mums, it was evident that a simple but 
practical schedule was needed, as a 
euide, in the production of early 
blooms. In the middle 1940’s, Cornell 
University tentatively formulated such 
a schedule to fill this need. Several 
years later, with additional data avail- 
able, some changes were made in this 
schedule, and now these general prin- 
ciples are employed today quite suc- 
cessfully. Figure 1 illustrates these 
general principles by a formula of av- 
erage days from planting to bloom, as 
15-30-60 days. To understand this 
schedule, one should understand the 
purpose of these three periods. 

The first period: fifteen long days 
from planting to pinching rooted stock. 
Pinch strong growers a little sooner 
and weak growers a little later. To 
erow a single stem, plant on pinch 
date. Two weeks can be saved in 
the schedule for plants which are 
grown to a single stem, 

The second period : thirty long days. 
This is the vegetative growth period 
that determines the height of stem de- 
sired. In any program where three to 
five different weekly groups are want- 
ed to bloom on the same date, the 
thirty-day growth period can be re- 
duced to two weeks on late-blooming 
varieties and increased progressively 
to six weeks on early-blooming varie- 
ties. This enables the grower to plant 
and pinch on the same date and have 
blooms on the same date. 

The third period: sixty short days. 
This period is for bud initiation and 
development. It is obtained by the use 
of black cloth, thread count not less 
than 64 x 104 per square inch. The 
best time of day to cover plants with 
black cloth is between 5 p.m. and 7 
a.m., or 6 p.m, and 8 a.m., Daylight 
Saving Time. 


Any black cloth used between late 
May and late July should have no pin 
holes in it; double thickness would be 
advisable. Short day treatments on 
large-flowering types can be discon- 
tinued when color shows in bud and 
are disbudded, or September 20, 
whichever comes first. On sprays, sec- 
ond and third buds below termina] 
cluster should show color before the 
treatment is discontinued. 

The short days in the third period 
are governed by the variety used. At 
Cornell University the varieties used 
varied from fifty-three days to sixty- 
eight days, hence the sixty day aver- 
age in schedule. (Figure 1.) As there 
are many other chrysanthemum vari- 
eties, the burden of classification of the 
suitable varieties was taken over by 
several large commercial growers. The 
recommended variety classifications 
are predicated on the number of weeks 
it will take for each variety group to 
come into bloom, commencing with 
the short day treatment. Thus, they 
have seven-week, eight-week and so 
on up to fourteen-weeck response 
eroups. These are shown in Table A 
(by courtesy of Cloy M. Muller of 
Yoder Bros., Inc., Barberton, Ohio.) 

Table A is the important guide to 
a continuous short day program for 
producing blooms when you want 
them. The term “continuous short 
day” is employed here to show the dis- 
tinction between a more recent method 
of short day treatment, known as the 
“interrupted short day treatment,” 
which is used to produce many differ- 
ent types of sprays, but will not be in- 
cluded in this discussion to avoid con- 
fusion. 

Once a variety is classified, such as 
a seven, eight, and up to fourteen- 
week group, add the number of weeks, 
two to six for growth (second period), 
two weeks for plant to pinch (first 
period), then total—and you will 
have the number of weeks required to 
put plants out before blooms are 





Table A. Variety Classifications 


Response Groups 


Natural Blooming Dates 


t* 


‘2 


tion, but growth will continue vegeta- 7 week variety October 1 to October 14 
. ‘ ’ “é “ce od 9 
tively. These long days of growth con- S “ October aS to October 24 

: . A 9 October 25 to November 3 
trol the length of stem desired. Thus, 10“ “ November 4 to November 13 
a chrvsanthemum planted May l. and a . November 1 : to November 23 

het : ; - . - ie a November 23 to December 3 
grown naturally, may reach a height 13 " ution <in tion 


of six feet and more by blooming date. 
This same variety, planted July 1, may 


14 “ . December 15 to January 5 
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wanted. In other words, the most im- 
portant part is to know when to start 
covering plants with black cloth. Table 
A gives the number of short days to 
start before blooms are wanted, pro- 
vided, of course, the natural blooming 
date is known. The long days for 
growth in the second period are flex- 
ible, because early-blooming varieties 
are generally slower growers than 
later-blooming varieties. The timing 
of long days in the second period, as 
suggested here, will produce stems 
around thirty inches high. If longer 
stems are desired, increase timing in 
the second period ; if shorter stems are 
desired, reduce the timing in the sec- 
ond period. In fact, if one wishes really 
short stems, he can plant and start 
short days on the same day. 

In Table B, we have two schedules, 
early and late, using five weekly 
groups as an example of timing for 
periods first and second, as well as 
third to blooming date. Both of these 
schedules can be stepped up or reduced 
by the number of days when blooms 
are wanted, The number of weekly 
groups to be grown will depend on the 
number of frames and black cloths one 
wishes to take care of. For October 
blooms, protection against frost, snow, 
rain, and cold weather will probably 
be needed. 

An important point should be em- 
phasized here. The schedule of bloom- 
ing dates in Table B, or any other 
schedule that may be calculated from 
this discussion for any desired date, 
should be considered cutting dates: 
that is, from the time one starts cover- 
ing plants with black cloth to the end 
of time specified as the blooming date. 
Thus, a ten-week variety would take 
ten weeks to the blooming date after 
short day treatment has been started. 
The reason for planning these sched- 
uled blooming dates as cutting dates, 
is two-fold; the blooms may be 
shipped a long distance safely ; or, if 
for a local show, they can be kept in 
water in a cool shady place to develop 
more fully. There are some variations 
with blooming dates, even in each 
weekly group, by as much as several 
days either way. Therefore, it is advis- 


able to plan blooming dates several 


days before one actually needs the 
blooms. In other words, if blooms are 
wanted for showing October 26, or 
September 26, they should be sched- 
uled to bloom on the 23rd. 
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Table B. Short Day Timing Schedules 
For August 31 Blooms 


Start 
Response Group Plant Pinch Short Day Bloom 
week variety May 18 June 1 June 15 August 31 
sé ‘“é sé “é ‘é éé 46 >? sé sé 
9 “é “é sé sé éé éé “é 29 “e éé 
gs SSE Tay 6 4 
/ sé 6 sé sé sé 13 “<é eé 
For October 28 Blooms 
Start ; 
Response Group Plant Pinch Short Day Bloom 
13 week variety July 1 July 15 July 29 October 28 
1? ss “é sé sé ‘é ‘é Aug. 5 sé 66 
11 “é éé “é ss sé se sé 12 sé sé 
10 é 4é sé ée ss és 6é 19 46 46 
9 sé “eé ss sé 6é sé sce 26 es sé 





Table C. 


Plant 
July 16 


Response Group 
8S week variety 
7 sé sé 


Pinch 


July 31 


Additional Light to Prevent Bud Formation 


Start Short Day 
Long Days to Sept. 2 
™ ~ a 


Bloom 
October 28 


Give additional light from August 1 to day when 
short day treatment starts. 





Those who wish to delay blooming 
dates for early varieties, such as the 
seven and eight-week response groups, 
should follow schedule C for timing. 
Additional light will be necessary until 
short days are started. The addi- 
tional light can best be given between 
10 p.m. to 2 a.m. A 60-watt bulb with 
a suitable reflector placed three feet 
above plants at five-foot intervals will 
be sufficient. 


A STRUCTURE FOR BLACK CLOTH 


Many different kinds of frames can 
be erected, both permanent or tem- 
porary, to hold up the black cloth over 
the plants. The desire, resourcefulness, 
and pocketbook of the gardener will 
be the guide. 

Probably the most practical type of 
frame is the shed with a low peaked 
roof, which withstands windstorms. 
This can be a permanent or temporary 
affair, built with pipes, angle irons, or 
wood. A temporary frame is more sat- 
isfactory, if built out of wood that can 
be bolted and braced and taken down 
when not in use. The size and number 
of these frames will be governed by 
the number of plants and the number 
of weekly groups one wishes to treat. 

In building a frame or frames, there 
are two considerations, that is, the 
protection and convenience for the 


short day treatment. Protection is the 
first consideration. The gardener can 
religiously treat his plants with black 
cloth and have nice blooms coming, 
when cold freezing weather, rain, and 
even snow may come along and ruin 
all his efforts. Water in the crown of 
blooms or in well-advanced buds can 
readily spoil the blooms. Protective 
material should be placed over and 
along the sides of the frame as soon or 
shortly after buds show color; glass, 
or glass substitute, or some sort of 
water-shedding material for the top of 
the frame and lightweight canvas or 
duck for the sides will serve the pur- 
pose well. A convenient way to ar- 
range the side walls, so that the frame 
can be easily opened and closed, is to 
put some hooks at the top of the side 
walis, run a wire through grommet 
holes in canvas or duck, and put the 
wire on the hooks. Whenever the gar- 
dener may wish to slide the cover 
back, he unhooks the wire, then places 
the bare wire over the hooks again to 
keep the weight of the cover from sag- 
ing the wire too much-— much the 
same principle as curtains on a rod, 
except that a flexible wire and hooks 
are used to hold up side coverings. In 
the month of October, a protection 
against heavy frost may be necessary 
— a little heat of some kind. There are 
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many types of heating units, and, 
again, it is a question of convenience 
for the individual. 

The frame as mentioned above can, 
of course, be used for the black cloth 
before the protective covering is ap- 
plied, unless a large frame is built to 
enclose all plantings. In that case, 
smaller frames can be put up within 
the large frame for whatever short 
day treatment desired. A word of cau- 
tion — frames to be covered with black 
cloth must be finished off in such a 
manner that there will be no danger 
of rips or tears or pinholes being put 
in the cloth; also, the black cloth or 
protective coverings should be one foot 
away from the plants. 


SoME CULTURAL OBSERVATIONS 

Chrysanthemum plants, in the 
course of their growth, do have some 
eccentric characteristics that are con- 
trolled by light intensity, tempera- 
ture, and cultural care. It may be well 
to note briefly some of the conditions 
for more satisfactory blooms. 

Temperature in the spring (before 
April 20) for stock plants should be 
below 55° F., or additional light sup- 
plied to prevent bud initiation. 

There is no advantage in making 
arly cuttings ; those rooted later will 
come into bloom just as soon. 

Cuttings with their lower leaves left 
on will, in most cases, root better and 
more quickly. Development of the root 
system is hastened by the release of 
sugar in the lower leaves. 

Cuttings should not be allowed to 
harden in rooting medium or pots. 
Hardened stems can delay the intake 
of water and plant nutrients and de- 
velop very poorly. Rooted cuttings 
should be planted in their permanent 
beds as soon as possible. 

Cuttings immersed in a solution of 
“Fermate’ before rooting, and with 
“Fermate” treatments repeated when 
the cuttings are ready to be planted 
out, will be less susceptible to disease. 
Cuttings should be protected against 
the splashing of spring rains before 
being planted out. 

When temperatures, both in the 
spring and fall, drop below 60° F., the 
activity of the soil microorganisms is 
reduced or stopped. This, in turn, re- 
duces the available nitrogen require- 
ments of a healthy growing plant, es- 
pecially if organic matter is the main 
source of plant food. It is advisable, 
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in temperature periods of this kind, 
to use a soluble chemical fertilizer salt. 
Dissolved in water and applied to the 
soil, it will be more quickly avail- 
able. In the fall, some plants may be 
found to have very hard stems, which 
will prevent or greatly reduce the 1n- 
take of water and plant food up the 
stems. For this condition, as a last re- 
sort, some of the soluble chemical salts 
as a spray on the leaves may help save 
the day. The carbohydrate (sugar ) 
contents of the leaves may have some- 
thing to do with the success of this 
method; a low sugar level might re- 
sult in the burning of the leaves, If 
you use this spray, use it late in the 
afternoon because the sugar content of 
the leaves is greatest toward the end 
of the day. 

Sometimes — more noticeable inthe 
spring when there is a great deal of 
rain, or when plants are watered too 
heavily, vellow leaves may appear on 
the lower parts of the plant, causing 
it to look diseased. In all probabilities, 
it is due to lack of nitrogen. Too much 
water will leach out or reduce avail- 
able nitrogen. A little less water and 
the application of some soluble chemi- 
cal fertilizer salts will remedy this 
condition, unless, of course, the plant 
is really diseased. 

There are periods in the summer 
when the temperature rises over 90° 
I. If black cloth is being used, it is 
advisable, after it 1s dark, to raise the 
lower ends of the black cloth and allow 
air circulation within; but the black 
cloth must be lowered before daylight. 

In the cooler temperatures of spring 
and fall, shoots or suckers very often 
erow from the base of chrysanthe- 
mum plants. To improve the quality 
and size of blooms, these suckers 
should be taken off. 

Flower size in disbudded varieties 
and sprays are related to soil spacing. 
Under similar conditions of care, the 
smaller the soil area, the smaller the 
flower will be. The writer prefers a 
soil area of around ninety to one hun- 
dred square inches for each plant, and 
two blooms of disbudded varieties, or 
not more than three sprays on each 
plant. 

All varieties of chrysanthemumis are 
not suitable for short day treatment — 
inquire from the nurseryman; and let 
him furnish the correct natural bloom- 
ing dates. 


New Methods 


in 


Plant Propagation 
By Lewis F. Lipp 


HE keen interest, analytical sense, 
{ persistence of home garden- 
ers, who have been taking advantage 
ef the opportunity to learn the tech- 
nique in plant propagation offered by 
the Arnold Arboretum, has resulted 
in the development of a propagating 
unit. This unit actually requires little 
attention, once the cuttings are placed, 
for it needs only one watering ; 1n fact, 
more than one watering may prove 
harmful! While designed especially 
for the amateur propagator, the unit 
can be modified to meet the profes- 
sional propagator’s requirements. 

A deep greenhouse flat is filled with 
sand, vermiculite, or a mixture of 
sand, peatmoss, and “Styrofoam.” For 
cuttings which root easily, sharp sand 
or vermiculite will do; for more diff- 
cult cuttings a mixture of seventy per- 
cent peat, ten percent clean sharp sand, 
and twenty percent “Styrofoam.” The 
use of the latter medium gives the es- 
sential insurance of air in the rooting 
mixture over a long period and helps 
to eliminate the problem of overwater- 
ing. The hard or soft wood cuttings 
are treated with a hormone powder 
and set in the flat, then watered well. 
A wire frame over the flat supports 
a damp cheesecloth covering which 
spreads the moisture evenly in the flat 
and provides a little shade for the cut- 
tings. Over the cheesecloth is placed 
a sheet of the semi-transparent polye- 
thylene film large enough to tuck un- 
der the sides, ends, and bottom of the 
flat. The plastic has the unexpected 
quality of checking loss of water and 
vet permits the cuttings to “breathe.” 
It is one of the most useful materials 
in horticulture and enjoys immense 
popularity today. 

This polyethylene plastic film is the 
saine that is used in packaging home 
frozen foods and some fruits and veg- 
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One of the patients from a veterans’ hospital and 
Lewis F. Lipp examine a plant in the lath house 


etables and can be obtained by the 
yard at department stores and through 
mail order houses. Here, at the Arnold 
Arboretum, it is being used for air 
lavering, stratification of weeds, ship- 
ping and storing plant material, as 
well as for the propagating unit. 

When the unit is completed, it can 
be placed in a window of the dwelling 
or on a bench in the greenhouse ; dur- 
ing late spring and summer, it can be 
set outdoors in the shade of a building 
or under a tree. If kept in a green- 
house or sunny window, the unit 
should be shaded by newspaper on 
bright, hot days. 

Once the cuttings are adequately 
rooted, they must not be subjected to 
extreme changes in temperature. The 
framework of wire and cheesecloth is 
removed, the plastic film replaced 
over the cuttings, and during exces- 
sively hot days they are shaded by 
newspaper to prevent them from burn- 
ing. Perhaps it was a coincidence, but 
we were elated to find that azaleas and 
rhododendrons break dormancy earl- 
ier When the plastic film is left on 
them for a considerable time. When 
the cuttings are hardened, they are 
planted in a coldframe, lath house or 
nursery. 

Plastic propagating units are espe- 
cially well adapted to summer propa- 
gation from soft wood cuttings. It is 
necessary to take the cuttings at the 
proper season and in the conventional 
way. Of course, the time factor and 
method of taking cuttings vary with 
the different genera and often with the 
different species. For example, cut- 
tings of roses are taken in late June, 
July, or August, with the young twig 


Garden club members are students 
and enthusiastic workers in the propagating 
house at the Arnold Arboretum 
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being cut off at the base of the current 
season's growth. Viburnums are pro- 
pagated from the middle of July into 
September, with the cut made below 
a node. RKhododendrons are propa- 
gated from July to November, making 
a clean cut at the base stem and a 
heavy wound by cutting off some tis- 
sue immediately before treating with 
a plant hormone. Top-quality rhodo- 
dendrons, both in shape of plant and 
texture of flowers, have been success- 
fully grafted on to freshly rooted cut- 
tings within a period of two months. 
Seventy-five percent of these grafts 
have developed into sturdy plants. 
Polyethylene solved the problem. Plas- 
tic bags are used for this grafting as 
well as for summer grafting in the 
held. 

Another method of using polyethy- 
lene in the propagation of cuttings has 
been developed by Dale Sweet of 
Michigan State College. A handful of 
sphagnum or peatmoss is placed on a 
small sheet or in a small bag of poly- 
ethylene film; then the base of the cut- 
ing is placed in the moss, the plastic 
sheet pulled up around the cutting and 
closed with a rubber band. Inciden- 
tally, plastic film has also been used to 
cover flower pots to reduce water loss, 
and [| have grown house plants in 
plastic bags filled with soil. The. plas- 
tic bags have advantages over clay 
pots —and need little watering. 

This new method of plant propaga- 
tion can be adapted to larger units. 
For example, a greenhouse bench can 
be lined with vermiculite or finely 
eranulated peatmoss about an inch 
deep. The plastic film is then placed 
on the bed and filled with a peat-sand- 
’Stvrofoam” mixture. The film is left 
long enough at one side of the bench 


so that it can be drawn over a wooden 





Healthy cuttings fill the propagating unit which 
was developed at the Arnold Arboretum 


frame to make a tight tent over the 
bench. Polyethylene film can also re- 
place glass covers on the conventional 
propagating frames. 

Plastics have provided a substitute 
for the conventional lath house. “Sar- 
an’’ cloth, which is used for window 
screens, has been found to furnish 
shade, reduce wind, and exclude 1n- 
sects. The plastic is so light in weight 
that only a light frame is necessary. 
On the Case Estate in Weston, Mass- 
achusetts, the Arnold Arboreum has 
built a frame of one and a half inch 
iron pipe on fifteen-foot centers. The 
plastic cover is made up in fifteen-foot 
widths and rolled over the frame in 
early summer and removed in the fall. 

The modern propagator, amateur 
and professional, has new techniques 
which make productivity higher. Syn- 
thetic hormones, such as indoleacetic 
and indolebutyric acid, stimulate root 
formation in cuttings and air layers; 
bottom heat 1n cutting frames is pro- 
duced by electric heating cables ; plas- 
tic film maintains humidity in propa- 
gating units and beds. None of these 
modern aids substitute for the skill and 
judgment of the plant propagator, but 
thev do make his task easier and save 
in labor. 











A Rose Quest Abroad 


s members of the International 

Horticultural Congress at the 
Royal Horticultural Society in Lon- 
don during the fall of 1952, Mrs. 
Bechtel and I were among four hun- 
dred representatives and delegates 
from twenty-five different countries. 
The program was formidable, but not 
too forbidding even for a rose ama- 
teur. Attending as a representative of 
The New York Botanical Garden and 
of the Horticultural Society of New 
York, I brought home summaries of 
many of the proceedings. 

General lectures dealt with ques- 
tions of plant environment, fertility 
and nutrition, the hybridizing and 1m- 
provement of plants, etc. Special meet- 
ings discussed the formulation of a 
Code of Horticultural Nomenclature. 
This Code will clarify the usage of 
rose names. Separate lectures number- 
ing about one hundred forty ranged 
from crop raising and practical gar- 
dening to scientific research. The lec- 
tures were classified under seven head- 
ings. Sections III, IV, and V covered 
plant growth, plant breeding, and en- 
vironmental control. These lessons 
were surprising and fascinating reve- 
lations. As the whole realm of plants 
was within their scope, new aspects 
and possibilities of plant development 
were presented. The hypotheses and 
verifications of cytologists and geneti- 
cists related to species and varieties, 
their heredity and tendencies, their di- 
verse arrangement of chromosomes, 
the effects of colchicine in producing 
polyploidy, and the consequent bene- 
fits to roses, for example. The value of 
the contributions made by botanists of 
the United States in analyzing North 
American rose species was recognized 
by the Congress. American hybridiz- 
ers (Van Fleet, Horvath, and Brown- 
ell) have done pioneer work in cross- 
hybridizing the strains of diploid 
American and Asiatic species with 
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By Edwin De T. Bechtel 


tetraploid garden hybrids. 

The lectures at this Congress were 
given in the very place where the 
name of the new science of genetics 
was first used. This happened when 
Professor Bateson, in his lecture there 
about fifty years ago, first made known 
the importance of Mendel’s paper on 
his ‘““Experiments in Plant Hybridiza- 
tion.”” Genetics, the science of hered- 
ity, then born, has developed rapidly, 
together with cytology, the science of 
the cell and cellular structure in plants 
and animals. The analysis and behav- 
ior of chromosomes and genes, the 
nature of growth, the mysteries of 
seed production, have become requisite 
elemental knowledge for the scientific 
hybridizer. The intelligent application 
of the principles of cytology and gen- 
etics might ultimately produce garden 
plants, including roses, of a beauty, 
vigor, and disease resistance unknown 
today, for these sciences have been 
successful in increasing the quality and 
vield of such economic plants as wheat, 
potatoes, oats, and tobacco; and of 
such garden plants as daffodils and 
primroses. Due to polyploidy, the Ar- 
nold Arboretum has even created a 
new giant forsythia. 


*K ok * 


We must admit, however, that rose 
breeding is an art, depending on tal- 
ent in the hybridizer developed by his 
own experience, taste, judgment, and 
good luck. This pragmatic method has 
been enormously successful, although 
plant mutations or sports have fortu- 
nately supplemented the uncertain re- 
sults of hybridizing. The autumn num- 
ber of the new English rose quarterly, 
The Rose, has said: “For sheer beauty 
of color and form no rose can compare 
with the modern hybrid tea.” 

Even during the sessions of the 
Congress, we were able to visit rose 
trial gardens, nurseries, and public and 


private gardens in the neighborhood 
of London. At a special flower show 
arranged by the Royal Horticultural 
Society for the Congress, we saw a 
magnificent display of roses by many 
of the most important rose growers in 
england. Here we first realized the 
persistence of the older hybrid teas 
erown in England, and the excellence 
of the newer roses of English, Scotch, 
Irish, Danish, French, German, and 
American origination. As to rose cul- 
ture out of doors, rose tests, and the 
effects of soil and nutrition, very in- 
structive were: (1) the trial ground of 
the National Rose Society at Oak- 
lands, near St. Albans, and (2) the 
impressive rose plantings in the Royal 
Horticultural Society's gardens at 
Wisley. The most interesting nurser- 
ies we saw were those of R. Harkness 
and Co. at Hitchin in Hertfordshire, 
and of T. Hilling and Co., near Wok- 
ing in Surrey. The best of the_private 
gardens were the rose gardens at 
North Mymms Park near St. Albans, 
and the Sackville-West rose gardens 
at Sissinghurst Castle in Kent. Kew 
Gardens, Queen Mary’s rose garden 
in Regent Park, the gardens at Eton 
and at Cambridge, and in the Mid- 
lands gave many opportunities for 
observing and checking hundreds of 
individual rose plants. 

With the exception of the National 
Rose Society test gardens, the gardens 
at Wisley and at Kew, and a few pri- 
vate gardens, the end of the season 
bloom, foliage, and general condition 
of the plants were disappointing. 
There was much black spot and mil- 
dew. This was true of most of the 
older varieties of hybrid teas, includ- 
ing such stalwarts as Crimson Glory 
and President Herbert Hoover. 
Most satisfactory were the newer 
roses, especially Peace and some of 
the other Meilland originations, the 
newest British hybrid teas and hybrid 
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polyanthas, and the new American 
foribundas. Mildew is not regarded as 
a very serious malady in English gar- 
dens. It even finds its way into the ex- 
hibition rooms. But black spot seemed 
to me as deadly in its effects as in 
Westchester County, New York. 
Spraying appeared to be casual. On 
the other hand, where cultivation, fer- 
tilizing, and spraying were at all sys- 
tematic, plants, foliage, and blooms 
were superb. 

The Autumn Rose Show of the Na- 
tional Rose Society in the two exhibi- 
tion halls of the Royal Horticultural 
Society was as paramount among rose 
shows as the Dublin Show among 
horse shows. Amateur rose growers 
exhibited in the old hall in Vincent 
Square. The selected blooms were 
shown with effective spacing and em- 
phasis, in the familiar exhibition boxes 
containing six or twelve blooms, me- 
ticulously grown, and prepared with 
great sophistication. Here the great 
old English exhibition varieties in- 
cluded many of the McGredy hybrid 
teas ; some of the old E. G. Hill Amer- 
ican hybrid teas; Dickson’s varieties ; 
Stevens’ glorious Lady Sylvia; Chap- 
linss Mrs. Henry Bowles; Howard's 
famous California hybrid tea, The Doc- 
tor. Here also were the famous reds: 
Robinson’s Christopher Stone (Eng- 
lish), Kordes’ Crimson Glory (Ger- 
man), Aicardi’s Glory of Rome (Ital- 
ian), and Verschuren’s Etiole de Hol- 
lande (Dutch). Among the newer hy- 
brid teas, Peace and Norman’s Ena 
Harkness, the faultless crimson-scarlet 
daughter of Crimson Glory, were su- 
preme. The favorite newer hybrid 
polyanthas included Norman’s scarlet 
Frensham (also out of Crimson 
Glory), Grice’s silvery pink Dainty 
Maid, and Meilland’s bright carmine 
Alain. Very popular was Kordes’ star- 
tling, spectrum red Independence, 
which received the gold medal award 
both at Bagatelle and at the National 
Rose Society. This extraordinary rose 
was crossed with Peace and produced 
the new hybrid tea, Karl Herbst, dark 
scarlet, very fragrant, and vigorous, a 
good exhibition rose and also a winner 
of a Nationa] Rose Society gold medal. 

In the large new hall across the 
street, the British rose growers ar- 
ranged their multitudes of potted and 
cut roses pyramidally on large tables 
in ranks with aisles between. The ef- 
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The Pursuit of the Rose 


My golf clubs are rusty; 

My racquets are musty; 

My saddle hangs scarred in the stall. 
I have bartered my leisure 

For pleasure (or treasure!) ; 

For gardens of roses. That’s all. 


——$_$_$_$____s 


I 


My gardens are eight; 

I work early and late; 

My week-ends are given to toil. 
My roses increase 

From species to Peace; 

They flourish in difficult soil. 


II 


When the sun in its splendor 

From spring to November 

Works magic on plant and on bloom, 
I hope as I spray, 

And try as I may 

To drive all the pests to their doom. 


III 


The north wind is moaning; 

The cart-wheels are groaning ; 

As I hill up my roses with ground. 
’Gainst frost, thaws and snow 
When the frigid winds blow, 
Their shield of defense is a mound. 


IV 


The terrace is bare; 

The prospect is somber; 
The roses in slumber 
Are free of our care. 


—_— —_-_-_—_—__ 


I 


Now our season of grace 
Lets us slacken our pace; 
Our winter of leisure is long. 
The catalogues gay 

Allure us to pay, 


But we should weigh what they say. 


Are we wrong? 


II 


Piled high on my table 
To read when I‘m able 


Are annuals and brochures and tracts. 


Here research propounds 
And science expounds 
Fundamental botanical facts. 


III 


Some rose hybrids are weak, 
And the breeders should seek 


To insure more resistance with rigor. 


To cross-breed more species 

Fulfills the best theses 

To capture new strains and new 
vigor. 


IV 


The pursuit is a quest; 
Be it pastime or game; 

The reward is the same, 
As we seek for the best. 


Epwin De T. BECHTEL 


fect was a sea of incredible forms and 
exuberant colors. Everywhere the hy- 
brid teas and hybrid dwarf polyanthas 
were superb. The varieties, old and 
new, exceeded the lists of the rose 
catalogues of any other nation. These 
garden hybrids originated in all parts 
of the British Isles, in western Europe, 
and the United States. 

The Harkness firm lists almost two 
hundred hybrid teas in its catalogue 
and over forty hybrid and dwarf poly- 
anthas. The McGredy firm lists almost 
as many varieties and includes sixty- 
five of their own hybrid originations. 
Many of the British growers have long 
lists, for they save the old hybrid teas 
while adding new. Wheatcroft adver- 
tises twenty-five Meilland roses, of 
which at least six are daughters of 
Peace, and among them, growing in 
English gardens, are actually several 
rivals of Peace. Lack of space pre- 
vents further details, but I must also 
mention the four very successful 
American floribundas originated by 
Boerner: Fashion, Vogue, Masque- 
rade and Goldilocks, very popular in 
England, vigorous, floriferous and ex- 
traordinary. Other American hybrids 
highly regarded that have won awards 
of British appreciation are Charlotte 
Armstrong, Forty-niner and, espe- 
cially, Sutter’s Gold. All these roses, 
and many more from the long British 
lists, made up this incomparable rose 


show. 
* * x 


A postscript must suffice for our 
pursuit of the rose in France. We, as 
in former years, again examined the 
Paris roses of Bagatelle, and also at 
the Roseraie de l’Ray and rose nurser- 
ies at Sceaux. Orléans with a brilliant 
provincial rose show and rose nurser- 
ies in the neighborhood was followed 
by a journey to the Riviera. Excep- 
tional in its effect on modern roses is 
the rose research establishment at 
Cap d’Antibes of Francis Meilland, 
who, in 1942, originated the rose 
Peace (or, as he calls it, Mme. A. 
Meilland). Later, near Lyons, at the 
Meilland-Richardier Etablissement, 
we saw the small group of original 
plants of Peace. To this small bed 
of roses, the myriad plants of Peace 
grown all over the world owe their 
origin. Meilland’s seedlings at Cap 
d’Antibes are cultivated by the new 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Advertising Building at Nela Park 


and view across quadrangle 


Industrial 


Landscaping 
—lts Benefits 


By Frank L. Balogh 


Part of the illustrated talk given by Mr. 
Balogh during “The Short Course” for Land- 
scape Gardeners, Nurserymen, Florists, and oth- 
ers sponsored by Ohio State University, January, 
1954, which points up the lively interest in this 
important subject. — The Editor. 


OME forty years ago, two far- 
S sighted business executives ar- 
ranged for the purchase of farm land 
about seven miles east of Cleveland’s 
public square. The site lay atop a ridge 
in suburban East Cleveland, overlook- 


ing Lake Erie. The two men began 
directing a unique program, namely, 
to build a horizontal headquarters for 
a huge incandescent lamp-making en- 
terprise of nation-wide scope. It was a 
daring departure from the usual pat- 
tern of industry which had been build- 
ing its headquarters vertically, “‘sky- 
scraper-wise.” 

“But why so far out in the coun- 
try?’ people asked. The two men had 
questions of their own. “Why be 
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shackled to convention, to the clatter 
of the city, to vibration, and dust-filled 
air? Why not a much more pleasant 
place, even park-like in its appearance, 
with ideal surroundings for the em- 
ployees? Wouldn't such a place be 
conducive to best results trom office 
workers as well as.from the scientists 
and bench workers ?” 

The answer, of course, is “yes.” And 
the name of the place, as you have 
probably guessed, is Nela Park. This 
unique industrial park is the home 
office of General Electric’s Lamp Di- 
vision, Almost all activity at Nela 1s 
confined to administration, lamp de- 
velopment, research, engineering, and 
office work. Extremely few lamps and 
parts are fabricated here. Despite 
Nela Park’s park-like appearance, it 
has always proved to be the sound, 
economical enterprise its founders 
maintained it would be. If you are 
curious about the name NELLA, you 
may recall the existence at one time of 
the National Electric Lamp Associa- 
tion. Its initials spell N-I-L-A. 

Nela Park consists of eighty-six 
acres of sweeping lawns, stately trees, 
shrubs of many kinds, and twenty ivy- 
clad buildings. The whole layout re- 
sembles that of a college or university 
campus, and visitors refer to Nela 
Park as “The University of Light.” 
More than two thousand persons are 
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employed at this business headquar- 
ters. The Georgian type buildings, 
covered with Boston ivy, are widely 
spaced; they are joined by approxi- 
mately one mile of “herring-bone” 
brick walls. The winding asphalt drive- 
ways measure nearly a mile in length. 
Of the twenty-eight acres of fine 
lawns, seven acres are of creeping 
bent: four acres are of seeded (Colo- 
nial) bent; the rest consists of a good 
conventional mixture. Twenty acres of 
the Nela lawns are under irrigation. 
The weal*h of plant material vies 
with plantings to be found on leading 
private estates and in well-kept public 
park systems. Nela’s original land- 
scape design was executed by the late 
M. H. Horvath. Under his expert 
cuidance, Nela Park gradually attrac- 
ted national attention, not only by ar- 
borists and landscapers, but by other 
persons in and outside of the electrical 
industry. The well-chosen nursery 
stock blends into the natural sur- 
roundings, with the avenue of Amer- 
ican elms, the walks lined with scarlet 
oaks, the pleasing outlines of the globe 
elms dominating the spacious central 
Quadrangle. In the deepening dusk, 
the nearby “Fountain of Light,” with 
its underwater illumination and rain- 
bow-hued sprays, casts a spell over all 
of reflection and contentment. 
Tree-shaded Nela Camp, seven acres 
in a remote area of the Nela scene, 
serves as a playground for the em- 
ployees and their families during the 
milder months of the year. Here the 
employees find both recreation and re- 
laxation from daily business activities. 
The camp is completely equipped with 
numerous sports facilities, swimming 
and wading pools, baseball diamond, 
horseshoe pitching courts, and a club- 
house. And everywhere, eye-pleasing 
foliage, lush lawns, rose-covered ar- 
bors, and white fences. The entire 
(Continued on page 79) 


Above: Application Engineering Building and 
entrance loggia to Nela Park 


Center: American elms border the walk at the 
entrance to Building 1F, Bell Laboratories. 
Hybrid lilacs soften the corner with Kurume 
azaleas massed in glowing color. The lawn 
area consists almost entirely of Bent grass. 


Below: Building No. 1, Bell Laboratories, with 
view of inner court. The planting below the 

wall consists of Clethra, Kalmia augustifolia, 
and Leucothoe racemosa; these native shrubs 
were collected from the property. The large pin 
oak on the terrace stands at the original grade. 
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Our Oft Unappreciated Floral [Treasures 


Resumé of a lecture, illustrated with colored 
slides, delivered in the Downtown Lecture Series 
in January 1954, sponsored by The New York 
Botanical Garden. 


ANY of our gardeners seem to 

have a more or less subconscious 
idea that only exotic species of plants 
are worthy of cultivation or inclusion 
in a garden planting. Actually, some 
fourteen percent of the plants listed in 
L. H. Bailey’s Manual of Cultivated 
Plants are natives of North America, 
and hundreds of North American 
plants not listed by him are well 
worthy of cultivation. Many gardeners 
choose their subjects on the basis of 
flower color or fragrance, hardiness, 
or general shape and configuration of 
the plant. This is very understand- 
able, and there are many North Amer- 
ican plants not now in general culti- 
vation which admirably meet these 
requirements. 

However, it seems to me that gar- 
den-lovers should also be interested — 
even fascinated — by other aspects of 
some of the plants that are available to 
them. Most of our plants exhibit mar- 
velous adaptations to the various other 
forms of life about them and to the in- 
animate elements in their natural en- 
vironment. An understanding of these 
adaptations — on which the plant 
often depends absolutely for survival 
in the keen struggle with its neighbors 
in which it is forced to partake — will 
vastly increase its charm to us. 

There are, for instance, the host of 
species in our flora that show “sleep 
movements” of their leaves. Some of 
our sennas bear the leaflets of their 
pinnately compound leaves on a hori- 
zontal plane during the day. At night 
these leaflets not only bend vertically 
downwards, with the terminal pair di- 
rected considerably backwards, but 
also rotate on their axes so that their 
lower surfaces are always turned out- 
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Red flowers, such as Lobelia cardinalis, serve as 
“show windows” to attract humming birds 


wards. In the sweet clovers, the ter- 
minal leaflet likewise rotates so that 
one of its lateral edges is directed up- 
wards, while at the same time it moves 
either to the left or right until its upper 
surface comes in contact with that of 
the lateral leaflet on the same side, 
which has likewise rotated on its own 
axis. In some species of Sida the leaves 
move upwards at night through an 
angle of ninety degrees; in other spe- 
cies, through the same angle down- 
wards. In one of our lupines, the leaf- 
lets borne horizontally in palmate fash- 
ion during the day go through an 
amazing transformation at night. 
Those on one side of the leaf move up, 
those on the opposite side move down, 
and the intermediate ones merely ro- 
tate on their axes — the net result be- 
ing a vertical, instead of horizontal, 
star! In some of our wood sorrels, the 
leaflets not only move upwards or 
downwards, but also fold lengthwise 
on their midribs. It is believed that 
these ‘‘sleep movements” serve to pro- 
tect the upper leaf-surface from too 


much chilling by heat radiation into 
the cool night air. Close observation 
shows that leaves which exhibit these 
sleep movements are actually in con- 
stant motion throughout the day, but 
the movement is intensified when the 
atmospheric temperature changes, as 
at sunrise and sunset. 

We Americans sometimes boast of 
our advertising methods and tech- 
niques. Businessmen spend thousands 
of dollars every year to hire persons to 
decorate their show windows with dis- 
plays calculated to catch the eye of 
passersby in the street. If a business- 
man’s window displays are effective 
enough, he will be successful; if he 
stays in business for twenty-five years, 
he celebrates ; if he stays in business 
for fifty years, the whole town cele- 
brates. Yet we did not invent the idea 
of show windows. The humble flower- 
ing plants living in our woods and 
fields decorate display windows, too 
and they have been in successful 
business, not for twenty-five or fifty 
years, but for millions of years! Their 
show windows, if decorated in blue, 
will attract the special attention of 
passing bees and bumblebees ; if deco- 
rated in crimson or vermilion, they 
will bring the humming birds. Plants 
catering to night-flying moths and 
millers unveil their yellow or white 
displays at night, or else they send out 
a seductive perfume only at that time 
of day. 

Did you ever notice that most plants 
which need the pollinating services of 
hairy-bodied, high-flying insects, like 
bees, bumblebees, and butterflies, wave 
their gaudy flowers high up in the air 
or, at least, have them showiest on 
the upper or upward-facing surface? 
There are many other groups of 1n- 
sects, mostly smooth-bodied, which 
crawl along the surface of the ground, 
like beetles and ants. Many of these 
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would undoubtedly also enjoy the 
sweet nectar secreted by flowers but 
would not, because of their smooth 
bodies, be as efficient in transferring 
the pollen from flower to flower. Were 
thev to rob the flowers of their nectar, 
there would be less reward available 
to the hairy-bodied, high-flying insects 
and these might cease their visits. But 
Nature, in her wisdom, usually makes 
the lower surface of such flowers far 
less attractive, far less showy 1n color, 
often hidden by green sepals, involu- 
cral bracts, or leaves. Next summer 
lie on your back in your garden and 
look “«p — instead of down —at your 
flowers. You will be amazed at the dif- 
ferent picture thus secured. The ant’s- 
eye picture of your garden is very dif- 
ferent from the bee’s-eye picture! 
And we human beings, lordly in our 
self-sufficient egotism, did not invent 
barbed-wire entanglements, either! 
Many of our common plants cover 
their pedicels, peduncles, or stems with 
a mass of tangled or bristly hairs, thus 
impeding the progress of the smooth- 
bodied thieves and robbers which 
might sneak up from below to steal 
their precious nectar. Some of our 
pinks spread circlets of sticky tangle- 
foot around each node of the stem; 
some put a drop of tanglefoot on each 
hair —again protecting the flowers 
from pilferers which would approach 
from below. A few of our best-known 
American wild flowers have milky 
juice ; usually, these also have an espe- 
cially thin epidermis. Many climbing 
insects are provided with tiny claws 
on their feet —claws which they use 
in scaling a vertical stem much as our 
alpinists use their sharp alpine picks. 
Every time such an insect takes a step 


Some plants, such as the robin’s plantain or 
Erigeron pulchellus, wave their flowers high 
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a tiny droplet of milky juice, which 
quickly changes to sticky tanglefoot, 
exudes from the hole he made in the 
plant stem. Soon his legs become so 
encumbered that, in disgust, he falls 
back to the ground. 

Plants which depend on flying in- 
sects tor pollination usually have to 
provide a landing-field for them. This 
landing-field is often one of the petals 
which is longer, stiffer, or stronger 
than the rest and is borne in the proper 
position for landing. Directional signs 
are provided on many of these land- 
ing-fields —like arrows on our air- 
helds — pointing the way to the center 
of the flower and thus enabling the in- 
sect visitor unerringly to find the 
stamens, pistils, and nectaries. These 
directional signs are known as “‘nec- 
tar-guides” and usually take the form 
of lines, streaks, series of dots, or 
blotches of color, increasing in intens- 
itv as the center of the flower is ap- 
proached. Some of our violets even 
provide “straps,” enabling the insect 
visitor to pull herself in more easily. 
Some landing-fields are provided with 
spurs at their far end which act as 
counterbalances. 

Hollow-tube drinking-straws, such 
as we use to sip a soda at the corner 
drugstore, were invented by the moths 
and butterflies and are rolled up and 
stored in a special pocket by these 
creatures when not in use. Thistles 
and night-blooming flowers have long, 
narrow corolla-tubes and often exactly 
matching the length of these drinking- 
tubes and are pollinated by these in- 
sects while they drink their “soda.” 

Plants which cater to the crawling 
insects and depend on them for pol- 
lination mostly have their flowers on 
or near the ground, and the flowers 
are of the deep brownish purple color 
most attractive to such insects. Our 
wild-gingers are good examples. Look- 
ing down at a colony of these plants 
from above —as bees and butterflies 
would, too — one would never imagine 
that they were in full bloom! 

Some of our plants are pollinated by 
carrion-flies. These insects are not at- 
tracted by showy colors or pleasant 
scents, and the plants they serve waste 
no energy nor materials in producing 
showy blossoms, The flowers are sim- 
ply green, but give off an odor strong- 
ly reminiscent of putrid meat. How- 
ever, when the fruits are produced, 
they are brightly colored and attract 








The fruit of the witch-hazel, Hamamelis virgin- 
iana, ejects the seeds with explosive force 


the attention of birds and other 
animals. When such bright-colored, 
fleshy fruits are eaten, many of them 
are swallowed without having the tiny 
seeds within them cracked. The diges- 
tive juices of the animal’s stomach usu- 
ally are only sufficiently potent to di- 
gest the soft fleshy portions of the 
fruit. The seeds themselves are pro- 
tected by hard overcoats practically 
impervious to these juices. So the 
seeds pass uninjured through the ani- 
mal’s digestive tract and are scattered 
in various places in the woods and 
fields with the animal's droppings. It 
is in this manner that such species of 
plants are distributed. Have you ever 
noticed how many of the plants grow- 
ing along an old wall or fence, or 
around the stem of a dead or dying or- 
chard tree, bear fleshy fruits — obvi- 
ously “planted” there by birds that 
perched on the walls or fence or tree? 
In at least one case among our local 
wild flowers with such fleshy fruits, 
birds, like migrating robins, will be- 
come intoxicated through eating too 
many of the fruits that have partly 
fermented. 

Some of our wild flowers are “hitch- 
hikers,’ extending their figurative 
“thumbs” out along roadsides and 
woodland paths, fairly begging for 
rides from passing skirts or trousers 
or the shaggy coats of animals. A few 
of them make miniature ice-boats and 
sleds and send their seeds scooting 
over the hard-packed snow or open 
pond ice in winter. Among our most 
fascinating plant citizens are the tum- 
bleweeds, which roll over and over be- 
fore the wind and scatter their seeds 
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Only strong insects escape from the slippery 
landing field in miilkweed, Asclepias syriaca; 
when they do they carry pollen 


over the countryside as they go. Some 
of these will build inclined planes, by 
means of which they surmount fences 
or walls that tend to impede their 
travels. 

The famous walking-fern isn’t our 
only. “walking” plant. Many flowering 
plants have runners or stolons or 
underground rhizomes which enable 
them to move about ; some Rubus spe- 
cies have arching stems which root at 
the tips and carry the plant several feet 
at a “jump.” 

Some of our native plants depend 
on the wind to carry their pollen ; they 
bloom early in the year, before leaves 
will interfere with the pollen’s reach- 
ing the female flowers on another 
branch or another tree. Such plants 
often develop very feathery stigmas 
which “comb out’ the pollen grains 
from the passing breezes like so many 
sticky fingers. Such air-borne pollen is 
usually very light and dry and is pro- 
duced in tremendous quantities (since 
much will be wasted). Insect- and 
bird-borne pollen, on the other hand, 
is usually heavy and sticky and is pro- 
duced more sparingly. So-called hay- 
fever, gf course, is caused mostly by 
the air-borne types of pollen. Golden- 
rods have heavy sticky pollen and are 
innocent of the libelous charges so 
often levelled at them. 

In one of our common water plants, 
the pollen is sent in tiny exquisite 
canoes over to the waiting female 
flowers! 

Since in the plant kingdom the off- 
spring produced by in-breeding (here 
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called self-fertilization) are usually 
far inferior to those produced by out- 
breeding (called cross-fertilization by 
botanists) as they are also in the ani- 
mal world, many of our plant neigh- 
bors take elaborate precautions to pre- 
vent in-breeding and to secure the 
necessary out-breeding. In our com- 
mon wild cranesbill, the lovely um- 
brella-like stigmas do not unfurl until 
after the stamens in that particular 
flower have all shed their pollen; in 
the widow’s-tears, the petals actually 
roll in and envelop the fallen stamens 
and then deliquesce, and not until then 
does the pistil even grow up from the 
base of the flower! In the lobelias the 
ring made by the coalescent anthers 
(which shed their pollen outwards ) is 
provided with tiny “whiskbrooms”’ on 
its inner surface. When the pollen has 
all been shed, the pistil grows up from 
its hiding place at the base of the 
flower, passes through the ring of an- 
thers, is carefully brushed off by the 
whiskbrooms, and then unfolds — 
ready for pollen to be brought from 
another and younger flower. 

In our azaleas the landing-field is 
provided by the stamens and _ pistils, 
which in these flowers are often highly 
colored. Landing first on the long pis- 
til, whose sticky stigma absorbs the 
pollen from her abdomen, the bee's 
weight carries the pistil downwards 
and she crawls under the stamens into 
the heart of the flower for her nectar 
reward. On backing out she is auto- 
matically shunted onto the stamens, 
whose anthers paint her abdomen with 
a new coating of pollen to be carried 
to the next flower. 

Some of our plants provide their 
seeds with tiny parachutes which en- 
able the wind to carry them far afield ; 
others provide them with more simple 
gliding wings. In some the seeds are 
extremely smooth and slippery. Birds 
attempting to pick them up in their 
bills will find them as difficult to hold 
as a wet watermelon seed between our 
own fingers! In the squirting-cucum- 
ber and witch-hazel the plant’s own 
fruits eject the seeds with an explosive 
force like that of a tiny cannon! The 
sling-shot used by David to slay Goli- 
ath has been used by our own jewel- 
weeds for millions of years to scatter 
its seeds far and wide. 

The stomata or “breathing-pores”’ 
on the lower leaf-surfaces of many 
plants would be clogged up quickly by 





Wild ginger, Asarum canadense, bears its flowers 
close to the ground, for its depends on crawling 
insects for pollination. 


dust along country roadsides or by 
condensation of atmospheric moisture 
in marshy land. Dense coating of 
matted hair on the lower surface, as 
seen in our common hardback, for in- 
stance, will catch this dust or moisture 
and leave a free air space over the ac- 
tual leaf-surface, enabling the leaf to 
continue its life-giving respiration. 

In our milkweeds the landing-field 
is slippery — like the floor of a newly 
waxed living-room !— and the insect 
visitor's six legs fly out in all direc- 
tions. The petals have a trap at their 
base, in which some of these legs get 
caught. Only insects big and strong 
enough to yank out their legs can es- 
cape —and when they do, they carry 
with them the pollen-masses for the 
next flower — while weaker insects 
will die like a fox with its legs caught 
in a cruel fox-trap. Examine the next 
milkweed flowers that you see, and 
note the many dead or dying insects 
hanging there. Others of our plants 
not only catch insects, but actually di- 
gest the softer portions of their bodies. 
In the sundews and dewthreads the 
leaves, covered with sticky hairs like 
old-fashioned fly-paper, roll in and 
envelop the trapped victims; in the 
pitcherplants and trumpets the leaf 
petioles are pitcher-shaped and partly 
filled with a fragrant, sticky liquid in 
which the insects and other tiny crea- 
tures drown ; in the bladderworts there 
are underwater traps which catch tiny 
aquatic larvae. Imitation landing-fields 
with deceptive directional signs some- 
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times help lure unsuspecting victims 
‘nto such deadly traps. 

Our flowering dogwoods and hob- 
blebushes have flowers which actually 
are so small and inconspicuous that 
they might easily be overlooked by 
passing insects. But they are not over- 
looked, because the plants put up 
gaudy billboards which attract the at- 
tention of the passersby. These “bill- 
hoards” actually are not parts of the 
flower at all. Others of our wild flow- 
ers keep their blossoms closed, and 
only strong bumblebees can open the 
doors to enter. Often these doors are 
“one-way” doors that snap shut behind 
the visitor and cannot be opened from 
the inside. Certain tiny openings in the 
far end of the flower admit light and 
gleam like “exit” signs in an otherwise 
darkened theater. Only a single aisle 
is provided down which the visitor 
must go in order to escape. In so do- 
ing, her hairy body is first combed of 
its load of pollen and is then coated 
with a fresh load for the next flower. 

In our pickerelweeds there are three 
types of flower, with three types of 
pollen, each of which must be depos- 
ited on one of three lengths of pistil. 
How the little worker honey bee ac- 
complishes this seemingly impossible 
task of sorting is breathtaking in its 
wonder — and simplicity! Our loose- 
strifes show similar marvels in their 
flowers. Many of our flowers can be 
pollinated by only one species of insect 
— like the red clover — but one of our 
well-known wild orchids in this por- 
tion of North America actually de- 
pends on only one sex of one species 
of insect —and blooms when only that 
sex of insect is flying about! 

So one could continue ad infinitum 
to relate the marvels and beauties of 
our common North American wild 
flowers, which make them all well 


worthy of an honored place among our 
choicest possessions. 








INDUSTRIAL LANDSCAPING (from page 75) 


camp is bordered on two sides by 
dense woodland ravines, peopled with 
the original trees of four decades ago. 

I hope my enthusiasm hasn’t run 
away with me and that I am subject- 


Allee of Tilia cordata extends from the 

front of Building 2A, Bell Laboratories. 

On left is a bed of Hedera helix baltica 

with Magnolia soulangeana espaliered against 
the building. On right, hedge of Taxus 
cuspidata along wall. 
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ing you to some sort of an industrial 
promotional pitch. If so, this is not my 
point. Aly point is to suggest to you 
that countless business homes can be 
beautiful, thus not only providing more 
attractive surroundings for the em- 
ployees, but improving the general 
landscape appearance of their respec- 
tive communities. Other industries are 
decentralizing, moving out from the 
confines of the crowded cities to sub- 
urban areas, following the example set 
by two far-sighted executives forty 
years ago. 

ell Laboratories is an example. It 
occupies extensive acreage in Murray 
Hill, New Jersey. In the first national 
competition in industrial landscaping 
sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, it received an 
award in the general industry classifi- 
cation for its beautifully landscaped 
grounds. 





A ROSE QUEST (from page 73) 

process of hydroponics. Standards of 
high efficiency in hybridizing and in 
the growing and selection of the seed- 
lings are developed in the Meilland 
ereenhouses. 

As the British are the world’s great- 
est rose growers, the French are pre- 
eminent as hybridizers, especially of 
the hybrid teas. Their enthusiastic em- 
pirical methods, which began in Jo- 
sephine’s Malmaison rose garden, pro- 
duced the Gallica, Bengal, and Bour- 
bon hybrids and then later the hybrid 
perpetuals, hybrid teas, and even the 
first hybrid polyanthas. 

As the successors of the craftsman- 
ship of Pernet-Ducher, who originated 
the first yellow hybrid tea (Soleil 
dOr in 1900), are such modern 
French hybridizers as Meilland, Mal- 


lerin, and Gaujard. It is only neces- 
sary to see their roses to appreci- 
ate their genius. Besides Meilland’s 
Peace, some of his most successful 
hybrids are: Confidence, Dr. Debat, 
Grand’mere Jenny (which some Eng- 
lish nurserymen say is better than 
Peace!), Symphonie, Suzon Lotthe, 
and Tzigane. Mallerin’s list is older, 
but impressive. It includes what may 
be the best modern white hybrid tea, 
Virgo, a favorite in England. Gaujard, 
who became the owner of Pernet-Du- 
cher’s rose nursery at Lyons, is re- 
sponsible for such medal-winners as 
Gloire de France, Opera and Ville de 
Gand. 

Even if we were allowed to import 
these roses from the nurseries of 
France and England, they would not 
grow well in our cold and variable cli- 
mate. They are budded on Rosa ca- 
nina and Rosa laxa understocks which 
are not beneficent here. However, it is 
possible to find some of these newer 
hybrids, French and English, budded 
on Rosa multiflora by American rose 
growers and advertised in their cata- 
logues, With this understock, these 
roses can be grown here satisfactorily. 

Our rose quest, begun in the Inter- 
national Horticultural Congress at 
London, ended in the great nurseries 
of Meilland-Richardier and of Gau- 
jard at Lyons. As we stood in one of 
the largest fields of Meilland-Richar- 
dier surrounded by two hundred fifty 
thousand rose plants, many of them 
new hybrid teas and hybrid polyan- 
thas, in profuse and resplendent au- 
tumn bloom, we felt that we had found 
another climax of our adventure. Nev- 
ertheless, we realized that our quest 
abroad was only an introduction to 
the continuing pursuit of the rose. 

















In a native dance of the “Chunchos” — Ineq 
name for the jungle tribes that inhabited the 
eastern part of the Andean slopes — plumed 
headdresses are worn 


s there a country where flowers are 
| as much a part of local life as they 
are in Peru? Flowers are everywhere 
and are everywhere pressed into prac- 
tical use. Flowers are massed to pre- 
vent passing through streets closed for 
repair, instead of red lanterns being 
used as warning to keep off. Flowers 
are thrust behind the cross of two 
rough boards, nailed over the entrance 
to a new house when building has pro- 
gressed so far; flowers are tied into a 
tight bouquet at the end of a protrud- 
ing pole in country districts to indicate 
the sale of chicha, the native beer. I:v- 
erywhere, flowers have a place in 
workaday life. 

Geraniums grow to tremendous 
heights and spread through every va- 
cant lot; and between the sidewalks 
and thé curbs, in residential districts 
in Lima, is a grassed space under the 
charge of the Park Department. Neat 
lawns studded with flowering trees 
and shrubs of brilliant foliage make 
the surroundings lovely, even in the 
heart of La Costa, the arid area be- 
tween the mountains and the sea 
where nothing can be grown without 
irrigation. And as if this were not 
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enough, everywhere are itinerant flow- 
er vendors, often wearing a wooden 
voke from which depend on either side 
great bunches of gladiolus, tuberoses, 
calla lilies, dahlias, and cockscomb. 
Other flower sellers pedal their bi- 
cycles along the streets ; their flowers, 
tied together with a stout string, hang 
from their necks on either side. Surely 
no one in Lima need go flowerless 
except from choice! 

The Peruvian has as an heritage an 
innate love of beauty, which is shown 
occasionally in grotesque ways. If you 
doubt it, go into the market and see 
the neat display of chicken “innards” 
spread upon the butchers’ stalls ; each 
pile is flanked neatly by a yellow claw, 
with the head of the defunct bird care- 
fully arranged behind it! If the 
humblest native can make an effort for 
beauty with such unlikely materials, 
what will he not do when given some- 
thing really worth his time and effort? 
And indeed even the poorest Indian 
girl, fresh from the jungle, has a knack 
in arranging flowers and can —and 
does — combine what we would con- 
sider hopeless combinations of colors 
into results which, while perhaps a lit- 


tle barbaric in effect, are nevertheless 


striking and refreshing. Under her 
hands the simplest posy of petunias is 
converted into a wilderness of cerise. 
purple, rose, and white, or a mass of 
red and pink gladiolus, combined with 
red-centered pink godetias, assumes a 
gaiety and sparkle that reminds one of 
a stained glass window through which 
the sunlight filters. 

Yet it’s difficult to get definite infor- 
mation on Peruvian flower arrange- 
ment as such. The same problem 
would confront the stranger visiting 
the United States, who might ask for 
typical American arrangements. Who 
could answer such a question — and 
how? Yet the Garden Club of Lima in 
its exhibitions occasionally features 
groupings, based on Peruvian themes, 
which result from a study of the ques- 





An arrangement suggested by the plumed head- 
dress of the “‘Chunchos.” 
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Religious processions are an important event 
in Peru. A group of villagers carry 

statues of their saints in a religious 
procession at Oreposa. 


tion. Though the outsider may regret 
the prevalence of modernism and of 
standardization in some of the ar- 
rangements, it 1s natural enough for 
the members to seek modern inspira- 
tion and to wish to keep abreast with 
work which is being done elsewhere ; 
and in their efforts we often find 
compositions which are characteristic 
and charming. 

Three arrangements in a recent 
show of the Garden Club of Lima 
were designed to suggest the three 
sections of Peru: La Costa, the desert 
region which runs between the moun- 
tainsand the sea ; la Montana, the jun- 
gle beyond the Andes; and La Sierra, 
the dividing mountains themselves. 
Perhaps the loveliest was the one rep- 
resenting la Montana, arranged by a 
member who had long made her home 
in that part of the country and who 
embodied in her grouping La Bouque- 
ron, a lovely little valley not far from 
the town of Tingo Maria. The luxuri- 
ance of the jungle was typified by a 
heavy massing of maidenhair fern, so 


An arrangement inspired by the flower-decked 
statues of the saints at Oreposa 
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common in Peru; with it were com- 
bined sprays of delicate orchids. The 
arranger sprayed her exhibit now and 
then with water, so that it might ap- 
pear constantly wet with the spray 
from a neighboring waterfall, as is 
much of the growth in the Bouqueron 
Valley. 

Another interesting arrangement, 
though not seen in this exhibition, was 
based upon the plumed headdress of 
the Chunchos, a tribe of the Montana. 
The feather headdresses of the In- 
dians were suggested by leaves of 
gladiolus, while the orchid-adorned 
masses of flowers depending from 
them were indicated by trailing lengths 
of white lilies and ferns. Color was 
added by a red gladiolus in the back- 
ground and another on the table be- 
fore the arrangement. One pink gladi- 
olus with a white throat appeared 
high on the leaves. 

The arid appearance of La Costa 
was cleverly worked out by the origi- 
nator of the last-mentioned setting by 
the use of a flat tray of sand, which 
was not unsuitable, as silver forms so 
great a part of the wealth of Peru. 
This was placed closely in front of 





one of the interesting little clay 
churches which may be picked up in 
the Lima gift shops. A few stones 
added reality to the composition. The 
flowers were of hues which suggested 
intense heat—red and pink godetia 
and red and yellow cockscomb massed 
with the leaves of a local succulent, and 
one scarlet and one “shocking pink’ 
geranium. Did you know that “shock- 
ing pink” originated among the In- 
dians of Peru? 

A religious festival inspired the ar- 
rangement representing La Sierra. It 
must be remembered that the Sierra is 
not flowerless, as one might suppose 
after seeing the mountains about Lima. 
The visitor to their eastern slopes will 
remember the heavy growth on the 
sides of the mountains facing the jun- 
gle, while those who have visited Cuz- 
co must recall the high plains and the 
luxuriant growth about them — the 
tangle of nasturtiums and geraniums 
beside the railroad leading to Macchu 
Picchu, the yellow masses of Spanish 
broom (retama) and the red of the 
Inca flower (ceuta). There are, then, 
plenty of mountain flowers which may 
be pressed into service. The figures of 
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the Saints carried through the streets 
of Oropesa in processions during fies- 
tas suggested the idea of a basket of 
blooms adorned with ribbon streamers 
a tiny figurine of any kind might 
well have replaced the central blossom, 
thus making the whole even more 
closely associated with the original dis- 
play. A pink gladiolus was selected 
for the central role ; about it were clus- 
tered pink bachelor’s buttons, Shasta 
daisies, white petunias, dark blue lu- 
pines, black scabiosas, and ordinary 
dried oats; a draping of pale yellow 
ribbon gave a festoon effect. 

Another interesting opportunity for 
flower lovers to show their imagina- 
tion along Peruvian lines lay in the 
suggestion that they make composi- 
tions to suggest a Peruvian song— 
Pampa y Punia—a song describing the 
beauties of spring. 

One such composition was based 
on a cheap Peruvian plaster group, 
painted in bizarre colorings, and picked 
up for almost nothing at the market. 
It represented a bird in royal blue, 
perhaps three inches long, perched 
upon a twig, with another bird of 
similar hue beside it. The second bird 
was provided with a fan-like tail of 
blue-green feathers; the “eyes” were 
dots of gold and the wings were indi- 
cated with touches of gold paint. A 
white bird crouched below these two— 
its eggs represented by white beans. 
The whole, while crude in the ex- 
treme, was effective for that very rea- 
son. The designer placed a vermilion 
geranium at the feet of the peacock 
and carried the greenery down to the 
table by the use of a local succulent 
which, at a distance, gave the effect of 
maidenhair fern and lasted far better. 
This was balanced by a small bowl of 
white china touched with gold, filled 








A grouping of birds and flowers illustrates the 
native Peruvian idea of strong color contrasts 








Model church, sand, and red and yellow flowers 
symbolize La Costa 


with purple petunias, pink geraniums, 
black scabiosas, and two pink bache- 
lor’s buttons. The whole carried out 
the native Peruvian idea, which always 
emphasizes color and is not afraid of 
what we would consider barbaric 
contrasts, if only they be employed 
effectively. 





PLANT ARRANGEMENT (from page 66) 

are dominant plants. Low-growing 
astilbe and iberis “Snowflake” are ex- 
cellent for placement on inward curves 
or at widely spaced intervals along a 
straight border. 

Line-units of edging plants create a 
much more interesting and beautiful 
edge to any border, if plants are well 
chosen, than the commonly seen line 
of one kind of perennial. Space can be 
allowed for a few line-units of dwarf 
(not flat) annuals, and for groups of 
annuals over tulip bulb placings. 

Now place on the plan the accom- 
panying plants which you have select- 
ed from your several lists, placing the 
two-foot plants next and the three-foot 
plants last. 

When planting, it usually is conven- 
ient to place the back-row plants first, 
then the dominant plants, the edging 
plants, and all others as they are placed 
on your plans. Each so-called row of 
plants should be broken by placing a 
few plants here and there out of line to 
make the general effect less prim. 

A beautiful perennial border is in- 
complete without a background of 
shrubs. In some places trees are also 
needed, depending on the general sur- 
roundings, the size of the grounds and 
the borders, and where located. 

Deciduous shrubs require space and 
root-room, so [ do not advise them for 


the background, regardless of their 
possible flowering beauty ; but if they 
are used, there should be a wide grass 
path between them and the perennial] 
border. 

Some of the most beautiful back- 
erounds are composed of a limited 
number of broadleaf evergreens, such 
as certain rhododendrons, Kalimua lati- 
folia, and Pieris japonica. These add 
their richness and foliage substance 
throughout the year as well as furnish 
variety of texture. Different types of 
yews also contribute to the composi- 
tion. Roots of these evergreens do not 
interfere with perennial borders, but it 
is advisable to leave a path in front of 
them for convenience in their care. 

If the lot is shallow the background 
should be narrow, using, for instance, 
evergreen euonymus trained against a 
wood or metal fence. 

In some places, the use of ever- 
blooming climbing roses is advisable, 
such as “Inspiration” or “Dream 
Girl,’a similar warm pink in color, but 
different in form. If red is desirable, 
“Temptation” may be used. These 
three climbing roses require no insec- 
ticides nor fungicides; they actually 
resent them. 

For a garden to be truly beautiful, 
there must be a fine green carpet of 
grass as a setting to the borders and 
to the other ornamental plantings — 
without this it is like jewels ona 
shabby gown. 

Good garden finish is just as im- 
portant as is excellent arrangement 
and selection of plants. Old flowers 
and foliage should be removed before 
they become unattractive. When plants 
need staking to keep them erect, the 
supports should not be visible. Grass 
edges should be neatly trimmed, but 
not in the usual way of cutting away 
the sod on a deep slant and then 
mounding the soil on the bed or bor- 
der. Keep the soil in the bed or border 
level with the sod surface and outline 
the edge with a trowel. If the sod is 
held back with six-inch wide strips of 
metal placed vertically, the edges of 
grass will always look neat with a 
simple clipping —and this also saves 
much labor. 

No two garden makers who may 





follow my system in their perennial 
gardens or borders will get the same 
effects, but each should create gardens 
or borders of continuous joyful blooms. 
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in his address at the annual meeting of the 
Fairchild Tropical Garden, Dr. Robbins brought 
to the attention of his audience some of the 
potentialities of this amazing plant family. 
— The Editor 


AVID FAIRCHILD, in one of his 
books, refers to an experience 
with an old gentleman with whom he 


had breakfast in Geneva, New York. 


Dr. Fairchild had asked him why he 
did not plant shade trees around his 
house. The answer, spoken with con- 
viction, was, “They don’t produce 
nothin’.”’ 

Actually, shade trees do produce 
somethin’ — they produce shade, pat- 
terns of light and shadow in the sum- 
mer, and tracery against the sky in 
winter ; places for the birds to visit and 
to nest in; delight and satisfaction for 
the eye. | am sure that had shade trees 
grown around his house, the old gen- 
tleman would have learned to cherish 
them, even if they produced “‘nothin’ ” 
in his sense. 

Of course, we are all interested in 
our stomachs, in a place in which to 
live and in clothes to wear, and we 
must pay attention to those plants 
which produce the necessities of life; 
but it would be a sad day indeed, if all 
the world thought of plants only in 
this way and forgot or failed to appre- 
ciate how great a source of delight 
their habit of growth and beauty of 
form and color can be, how intriguing 
their methods of reproduction, their 
variability, cultivation, uses and. his- 
tory can become. 

I remember visiting a steel mill in 
Japan some years ago — a huge, skel- 
eton-like building with a dirt floor, 
furnaces belching fire and smoke, full 
of noise and workmen in all stages of 
undress. At one of the machines a girl 
in oil-stained overalls was hard at 
work ; set back, where her eyes could 
rest on it from time to time, was a tum- 
bler with two or three flowers stand- 
ing in it. This incident which lingers 
in my memory emphasizes how plants 
serve other purposes than to feed our 
bodies, clothe us, shelter us from the 
elements, and even to satisfy our intel- 
lectual curiosity. 
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The Palms 


By William J. Robbins 


Every plant produces something 
even if it is nothing more than cover 
for the earth while it lives and humus 
when it dies. But some plant families 
are especially noteworthy for their 
combined usefulness and esthetic value. 
Many people are acquainted with the 
importance of the grass family, for ex- 
ample, which includes our major 
cereal crops, the bamboos, and the pas- 
ture grasses. Not so many, at least in 
the temperate zone, realize the impor- 
tance of another plant family, the 
palms, and it would seem appropriate 
in this Garden and at this time that I 
should briefly call your attention to the 
Palm family. 

' No one knows how many kinds there 

are. It is an ancient family in the geo- 
logical sense, which means that there 
has been time for many species to have 
developed, and the palms seem to have 
taken advantage of this opportunity. 
Some say there are fifteen hundred 
species. Dahlgren and Frambach 
listed, some years ago, eleven hundred 
species in the western hemisphere 
alone, so I should think fifteen hun- 
dred species to be a conservative esti- 
mate. Since about two hundred thou- 
sand species of seed plants are known, 
about one out of every hundred species 
of seed plants is a palm. 

Palms are, as you know, tropical and 
subtropical and grow singly or in col- 
onies, on river banks, on the sea shore, 
or in the forest. They are astonishingly 
varied in form. Some are hook climb- 
ers and extend for hundreds of feet 
over neighboring plants; others are 
little bushes less than two feet high 
when fully grown. Some are heavy and 
ponderous trees. Others are slender 
shafts rising a hundred feet before a 
leaf or flower occurs. There are palms 
extensively forked and some which 
have ferocious spines. Many species, 
once having matured, bear fruit year 
after year. Some, for example, the 
Talipot palm, the inflorescence of 
which may weigh a ton or more, die 
like the century plant after one enor- 
mous burst of flower and fruit. 

The economic potentialities of the 
palms and their proper place in tropi- 


cal agriculture, horticulture, and land- 
scape design have been exploited in 
part only. Some of them are used ex- 
tensively for food. They furnish mate- 
rial for clothing, for houses, furniture, 
fiber, vegetable ivory, sugar, starch, 
wax and oil. An ancient song in India 
enumerates eight hundred and one 
uses for the Palmyra palm. ... 

We are likely to think of the sugar 
cane and beet sugar as the major 
sources of sugar, yet one billion pounds 
of palm sugar are produced each 
year. India alone has been consum- 
ing more than four hundred thou- 
sand tons of it annually. It has been 
said that the sugar palms of the world 
could, it suitably handled, produce 
more sugar than all the other sugar 
crops combined. 

Palm oil is a major tropical crop. In 
1951, the world production of the Af- 
rican oil palm was nearly four million 
tons. The annual yield of oil per acre 
from this palm is greater than that of 
any other cultivated edible oil crop; 
yet it is only one of the palms from 
which oil is or could be obtained. The 
1950-51 crop of Babassu oil in Brazil 
was over seventy thousand tons. 

The betel palm is widely used in the 
far East. More people chew the nuts 
of the betel palm than chew gum. This, 
for a New Yorker, is difficult indeed 
to believe, and yet I make the state- 
ment on good authority. 

The importance of the coconut palm 
needs no elaboration. Its service as a 
mainstay for aboriginal peoples of the 
tropics is well known. Its use in the 
production of copra is an important 
commercial item throughout the trop- 
ics. It was estimated that in 1930 
coconut palms produced ten billion 
nuts with a commercial value of 
$350,000,000. 

The date palm is associated with 
the earliest records of man and known 
for at least five thousand and, perhaps, 
eight thousand years. Some people in 
northern Africa live on dates alone 
much of the year, and many animals 
have no other food. Mahomet said, 
“Honor the date palm for it is your 
mother.” The pilasters of Solomon’s 
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temple were in the form of palm 
trees. According to Christian legend, 
branches of the date palm were carried 
before Jesus when he rode into Jeru- 
salem, and the Cross is said to have 
been made in part of palm. 

The successful introduction of the 
date into this country 1s a most ro- 
mantic story in which our own David 
Fairchild and Walter T. Swingle 
played major roles. It required the dis- 
covery and introduction of desirable 
varieties, the elucidation of the need 
for a sufficiently high temperature for 
the ripening of the date fruit, the loca- 
tion in the United States of those areas 
with a high enough temperature, and 
the knowledge that the date palm, un- 
like the majority of palms, produces 
male and female flowers on different 
trees and requires artificial pollenation 
to insure fruit setting, a fact practised 
from time immemorial by the untu- 
tored peoples of the Near East, but not 
known to our savants until Dr. Fair- 
child and Dr. Swingle brought the 
lnowledge back to us. 

The peach palm of the Amazon Val- 
ley and Central America bears enor- 
mous quantities of highly nutritious 
fruit and is perhaps comparable in 
food potential to the date palm. How- 
ever, as yet, this palm is utilized only 
locally. 

As I look over the economic aspects 
of various species of palm, I am 1m- 
pressed by the fact that most of the 
uses to which various palms are put 
today were discovered by our ances- 
tors. We simply exploit and develop 
what they already knew. Modern civi- 
lization has added little to the knowl- 
edge of the uses of palms which our 
ancestors before the dawn of recorded 
history already had. The date palm, 
the sugar-yielding palms, the oil palm 
of Africa, the coconut palm were all 
important and useful plants long be- 
fore modern civilization. In fact, there 
are occasions where we lag behind in 
making the most of fundamental in- 
formation which already exists. The 
peach palm is an example. It is an 1m- 
portant food plant in parts of Central 
and South America, and yet few of us 
have ever tasted the fruit of this palm. 
One cannot help but believe that mod- 
ern methods of research and technol- 
ogy should be able to add a great deal 
to the knowledge we inherited from 
peoples of whom we are likely to think 
as primitive and uneducated. 
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Anyone who lives in Florida, espe- 
cially if they have been fortunate 
enough to visit the Fairchild Tropical 
Garden or Colonel Montgomery's col- 
lection, knows the ornamental value of 
palms. The shapes, textures, colors, 
flowering habits, and sizes are so vari- 
ous that great choice is available to the 
horticulturist. According to Barrett, 
two hundred kinds of palms in up- 
wards of ninety genera have been 
cultivated in the continental United 
States, and most have been planted 
somewhere in the open. 

If you are a Northerner and your 
knowledge is limited to palms in a 
hotel lobby, you need only to read 
Fairchild to discover their ornamenta! 
possibilities. Here are a few phrases 
quoted from his descriptions: waxy 
ivory-colored flowers; exquisite cas- 
cades of delicate carved ivory ; beauti- 
ful lacquered fruits ; coral-red berries ; 
heavenly-blue fruits ; leaves which rise 
from the ground like rockets and 
spread into a gigantic feather; the 
handsome coconut with its swaying 
shadows; stems of fruit clusters as 
brilliant as coral dredged from the Bay 
of Naples. Dr. Fairchild should be 
called the poet-laureate of the Plant 
Kingdom, even though he writes in 
prose, 

One of the most remarkable palms 1s 
the double-coconut, native to two or 
three small islands in the Seychelles 
group off the east coast of Africa. Its 
huge fruit is the largest known and 
may weigh as much as fifty pounds. 
The nut is heart-shaped and gives the 
appearance of two coconuts joined to- 
gether. This beautiful and majestic 
tree attains a height of one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty feet. It 
reaches maturity after one hundred 
vears. The tree flowers when thirty 
vears old, though one planted in Brit- 
ish Guiana produced flowers after thir- 
teen years. It takes seven years for 
the fruit to mature. Even the sprout- 
ing of the nuts of this palm is out of 
the ordinary. It sends out a runner an 
inch or so in diameter, which grows 
under the soil for several yards before 
the new plant with roots and shoots 
appears at its tip. 

The fruit of the double coconut 
floating in the ocean or thrown up on 
the shores of the Indian ocean was 
known long before the tree was dis- 
covered. For many years it was be- 
lieved that the nuts were the fruit of 


enormous plants which grew in deep 
water off the coast of Sumatra, Ip 
1789 it was discovered that they were 
produced by palm trees growing on 
the Praslin, Curieuse, and Round Is. 
lands of the Seychelles group. 

Because of its shape and the origina] 
inystery of its origin, the fruit of the 
double coconut was believed to haye 
important medicinal properties. 
amongst others the power of counter. 
acting poisons, and high prices were 
paid by wealthy Indian princes for the 
nuts. At one time a single fruit cost as 
much as five hundred dollars, but now 
they can be purchased for a dollar or 
so. Even today, it is still regarded in 
India as a cure or preventive of dis- 
ease and a stimulant. 

General C. G. Gordon, also known 
as “Chinese” Gordon, was deeply in- 
terested in the double coconut and 
used his influence to see that it was 
not wiped out in its native habitat, 
where it was widely used for food and 
other purposes. He formed a theory 
that the Seychelles Islands, in partic- 
ular Praslin, two miles wide and five 
miles long, was the Garden of Eden 
and the double coconut was the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil, which 
was used to test Eve. In a letter writ- 
ten December 9, 1882, and preserved 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, 
he describes the remarkable form of 
the nut and its method of sprouting. 
He discusses the statement, “SA river 
flowed out of Eden and watered the 
Garden, thence it was divided into 
four heads.” He argues that these four 
rivers flowed into the great river of 
Eden and that they included the Ti- 
eris, Euphrates, and Nile which, when 
the Indian ocean was once a contt- 
nent, met the great river of Eden 
through valleys now on the ocean 
floor. He says, “Oddly enough there 
is a species of serpent at Praslin, none 
on any of the other isles or these seas.” 
It is said that when Gordon landed in 
Praslin, he asked the first native he 
met for his name. The answer was 
Adam and the man’s father and his 
grandfather were also named Adam. 
This convinced Gordon that here was 
a lineal descendant of Adam still liv- 
ing in what was once the Garden of 
Eden. 

I have said very little about a very 
few palms. I hope, however, I have 
said enough to explain why Colonel 


(Continued on page 90) 
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The story of 


A Biblical Tree in the Bronx 


all note with regret that the 
rapid tide of progress is fast carrying 
off many of our historic Bronx sites 
and landmarks. Today there is little 
time left for sentiment about old 
things, about connecting links with our 
eventful past. Thus it is exceptionally 
gratifying to myself both as an indi- 
vidual, and as Borough Historian, to 
see the deep cooperative interest taken 
by The New York Botanical Garden 
in preserving an unusual memento of 
past Bronx history. 

This story carries us to the East 
Bronx—to the area known as Throgg’s 
Neck. In September 1642, John 
Throckmorton with thirty-five fami- 
lies applied to the Dutch authorities 
for permission to occupy the “Vriede- 
landt” or land of peace, as it is trans- 
lated, on the shores of Long Island 
Sound. Permission granted, the col- 
onists settled the long neck of land 
southwest of Eastchester Bay in Oc- 
tober of 1642. The area soon became 
known as “Throck’s” or “Throgg’s” 
Neck, after the leader of the group. 
Governor Kieft issued an official Pat- 
ent or ‘“Grond brief” in July 1643, and 
the ill-fated colony prospered for a 
short time. 

Many illustrious travelers stopped 
here on the trip from New England to 
lower New York. Included among 
them was Roger Williams, the founder 
of Rhode Island, who was a personal 
friend of Throckmorton. It was soon 
after this visit that the famous Indian 
wars and massacres began. The raid- 
ing party of Algonquin Indians who 
massacred Anne Hutchinson’s colony 
at Split Rock (near Pelham Manor) 
also swept down on the settlement at 
“Vriedelandt” and destroyed the col- 
ony. Eighteen were massacred, and the 
rest, including John Throckmorton, 
were rescued by a Dutch sloop that 
providentially was sailing down the 
Sound at that moment. Until the In- 
dians were quieted down, the East 
Bronx was abandoned by the white 


W ITH the passing of years—we 


settlers and lapsed again into its pri-. 
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By Theodore Kazimiroff 
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The Cedar of Lebanon planted by Philip Living- 
ston in 1790 as illustrated in The Story of the Bronx 


meval forest solitude. I make mention 
of all this early history because my 
search for artifacts in this area led to 
my discovery of a tree that was well 
known to historians. 

It was at this very spot, by coinci- 
dence, that this tree was planted some- 
where at the end of the eighteenth or 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A most unusual tree, one that 
had an illustrious past — over five 
thousand years of known history —a 
tree that gloried in being an important 
part of the Biblical scene in the Pales- 
tine area. 

This famous Cedar of Lebanon that 
grew in the Bronx is mentioned in 
Stephen Jenkins’ The Story of the 
Bronx as follows: “On the south side 
of Throgg’s Neck (in 1912), west of 
Fort Schuyler, are estates belonging 
to Havemeyer, Mrs. Collis P. Hunt- 
ington, Morris, and others, which are 
superb in extent and situation and in 
the care lavished upon them. 

“Upon a part of the Huntington es- 
tate, known at various times as the 
Mitchell, Ashe, and Livingston estate, 
is the finest Cedar of Lebanon to be 
found in the United States. It was 
planted around 1790 by Philip Living- 





ston and has thriven in a remarkable 
degree for this latitude. Its height is 
over forty feet and its girth thirteen 
feet, while the spread of its branches 
is over fifty feet.” 

My first personal acquaintance with 
this splendid tree came about when I 
was fourteen years old back in 1928. 
I had been intensely interested in local 
history and had been excavating for 
Indian and colonial relics practically 
in the shade of this grand foreigner 
from Lebanon. In my quest for knowl- 
edge of this area, I had read Jenkins’ 
history of the Bronx many times over, 
and surely enough I identified this tree 
by means of the photograph herein re- 
produced from his book, as the very 
one Livingston had planted. Many a 
hot summer day, after an arduous ses- 
sion of archaeologic digging, I had re- 
laxed in the fragrant, cooling shade 
and munched a quick lunch to the ac- 
companiment of the wind soughing 
through the tiny needles. 

To those who are Bible students the 
cedar of Lebanon or Cedrus libani, is 
no stranger. On the tablelands of Pal- 
estine, east of the Jordan and west of 
the Transjordan Rivers, the mighty 
groves of cedars blanketed the hill- 
sides during Biblical times with their 
cool, aromatic, dark green foliage. The 
cedar of Lebanon is the most magnifi- 
cent forest tree of the Bible. It has 
come down to us as a symbol of maj- 
esty, strength, and unlimited power. 
The cedars in the forests of Lebanon 
were the trees of Jehovah, the botanic 
masterpieces of God. They are men- 
tioned in the books of history and 
prophecy, and in the songs of Solomon 
in the psalms. They were the trees 
that for twenty years fell beneath the 
axe so that the spectacular private pal- 
ace and temple of Solomon could be 
built — the furniture of the palaces, 
the wood of the chariots, the very 
planks of King Solomon’s fleet of ships 
were all skillfully fashioned of this aro- 
matic, long-enduring wood. 

Solomon sent thirty thousand Is- 
raelites, one hundred fifty thousand 
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The Cedar of Lebanon fell in the September 1944 
hurricane and has lain ever since in front of 
the Church of St. Francis de Chantelle 


captive slaves and thirty-three thou- 
sand officers to make war against these 
majestic and valuable trees. This 
mighty tree of the Bible was held in 
such high esteem that its vigor, beauty, 
fragrance, and durability attracted all 
the monarchs and peoples of the times, 
to such an extent that it was almost 
rendered extinct. It was regarded so 
important to the welfare of the area 
that we see the crowning insolence of 
Sennacherib, the invader, when he 
boasted in 7/00 B.C., “I am come up 
to the height of the mountains, to the 
sides of Lebanon and I will cut down 
the tall cedars thereof.” What best 
way to destroy a nation, than to lav 
waste the fruits of its countryside ? 

There are so many interesting quo- 
tations from the Bible, that it is hard 
to make a selection — a few should 
suffice : 

Judges 24:6... . “let fire come out 
of the bramble and devour the Cedars 
of Lebanon.” (A Biblical forest fire 
must have inspired as much awe and 
fear as a modern-day conflagration. ) 

I Kings 9:11 “Now Hiram the 
king of Tyre had furnished Solomon 
with cedar trees from [ebanon.” 

Psalms 29:5—*“The voice of the 
Lord breaketh the cedars, yea the Lord 
breaketh the Cedars of Lebanon.” 
( More than one storm must have sent 
branches flying and trees crashing 
to the ground in the valley of the 
Jordan. 

These and many other Biblical ref- 
erences indicate the great esteem the 
cedars of Lebanon were held in — 
many tales and legends arose, includ- 
ing the story of the Cross of Christ. 

When Adam lay dying, he sent his 
son Seth to the Garden of Eden to beg 
the Angel on guard there for a little of 
the precious juice of the “‘tree of life’ 
— instead the angel gave him a small 
twig from the tree which was later 
planted on Adam’s grave. This grew 
into a tree with the symbolic three 
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branches — cypress, olive, and cedar. 
‘rom these trees, legend has it, the 
cross was made, the upright beam of 
cedar of lebanon, the cross-arm of cy- 
press, and the title bar of olive. 

Thus, it is understandable with Bib- 
lical quotations and legends such as 
these, why Philip J. Livingston, on 
returning from a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, brought to the Bronx a 
small sapling and some earth from the 
hallowed land. The tree flourished and 
survived many property ownership 
changes, and finally the day came 
when Mrs. Henry E. Huntington was 
the last owner of the tree to make an 
attempt to preserve it. 

An article in the Bronx Home News 
of Tuesday, May 23, 1922, reads: “The 
report that Mrs. Henry KE. Hunting- 
ton, after an absence of five years, 1s 
making arrangements to spend the 
summer at her country home in 
Throgg’s Neck, has revived interest in 
the famous cedar of Lebanon growing 
on her property which has always been 
a special pride and source of interest 
to botanists and students of forestry. 
The tree grows one hundred yards 
from Ft. Schuyler Road |the present 
E. Tremont Ave.| Mrs. Huntington 
thinks so much of the tree that she 
offered several thousands of dollars to 
any one who could guarantee safe re- 
moval to another site . . . the tree is 
more than 132 vears old, and is 75 feet 
high... . Members of the staff of The 
New York Botanical Garden, Dr. N. 
LL. Britton said yesterday, have made 
observations of the tree but not in the 
last few years ... the great tree was 
planted by Philip Livingston after be- 
ing brought here from Palestine.” 

The tree appeared doomed at this 
point because of street cutting and 
opening, but it was saved from de- 
struction by my very dear friend Cy- 
rus C. Miller, former Borough Presi- 
dent and my predecessor as Borough 
Historian. He told me a charming 
story of how he took a horse and 
buggy and, with a party of surveyors 
and engineers, resurveyed the end of 
East Tremont so that the cedar of 
Lebanon would not be in the middle of 
the street and thus be eligible for cut- 
ting down. 

The tree, the object of interest to 
many a group of local school children, 
historians, and botanists, flourished 
until 1936 or 1937 (to the best of my 
recollections ) when it finally died. I 


attribute its premature death to the 
devastating commercial despolation of 
topsoil that took place in the Eagt 
Bronx at that time. A possible factor 
may have been the subsequent injuries 
to the roots through the deep plowing 
of the ill-fated “‘depression vegetable 
gardens” that were attempted unsuc- 
cessfully in the early thirties. 

Nevertheless, the gaunt skeleton of 
a dead cedar loomed bleakly against 
the archaeological diggings of Regi- 
nald P. Bolton, the Museum of the 
American Indian, and myself, as a 
mute tribute to its indestructibility, 
until the hurricane of September 14, 
1944, when the mighty forces of nature 
caused it to crash down in the most 
approved Biblical fashion. Forgotten 
by all, mourned by none (except a few 
reminiscent old-timers ), the trunk has 
persisted to this day — defying brush 
fires, termites, fungi, and small boys 
with hatchets. 

It almost succeeded in defying a 
small expedition from The New York 
Botanical Garden, on a cold December 
day, when A. C. Pfander and his work 
crew made an unsuccessful onslaught 
with a “‘conked out” power saw anda 
two-man cross-cut saw. However, the 
next attempt was more successful, and 
a large segment of the trunk was 
brought back to the Botanical Garden. 
Several fine sections have been since 
prepared for permanent display and I 
take this opportunity to thank the staff 
of The New York Botanical Garden 
for their cooperation and interest in 
preserving a small relic of our local 
history. 


Section of the historical Cedar of Lebanon, 
twenty-nine inches across 
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The Higashiyama 


Botanical Gardens 


By Koichi Mizuno 


HE hilly area lying along the city 

border in the eastern part of Na- 
goya is the location of one of the most 
famous gardens in the Far East -— the 
Higashiyama Botanical Garden. This 
garden is noted for its beautiful, natu- 
ral setting, abounding with a rich 
variety of trees, flowers, and other 
growth. 

In April 1935, plans were drawn for 
a large botanical garden located apart 
from the busy city to provide pleasant, 
leisure hours for city residents. The 
garden was completed and opened to 
the public in March, 1937. 

The seventeen-acre area includes 
several large greenhouses and other 
buildings, surrounded by various sec- 
tions for different types of plants. 
Among the many sections are: plants 
peculiar to this locality ; flowering dog- 
woods ; aquatic plants ; herbs for med- 
ical usage; iris; peonies; roses; Cca- 
mellias ; bamboo; plants used in edu- 
cational fields; and plants of three 
thousand other species. 

Driveways, wide promenades, and 
strolling paths run conveniently be- 
tween the sections, greenhouses, and 
other facilities. Playground equipment 
and observation platforms provide vis- 
itors further conveniences. As a result 
of the city’s plans in 1935, Higashi- 
yama Botanical Garden has contrib- 
uted greatly to the cultural and scien- 
tific advancement of Nagova as well as 
the health and recreation of the people. 

The garden was closed in 1945, due 
to heavy damage inflicted by the war ; 


The interior of the palm house and general 
view of the greenhouses in the Higashiyama 
Botanical Garden 
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but after a year of rehabilitation work, 
it was opened again. 

Since the re-opening in 1946, many 
improvements and additions to the 
garden have been made. An insect mu- 
seum, the house of electrical science, 
the zoological specimen display room, 
and other attractions have been built 
in the past eight years. Scores of new 
trees planted in the area include peach, 
plum, cherry, maple, and many more 
indigenous species. 

At present, Higashiyama is attract- 
ing hundreds of people during all sea- 
sons of the year, remaining open the 
year round. Future plans are in opera- 
tion for the restoration of some pre- 
war plants not yet replanted; expan- 
sion and reconstruction of the lawns, 
look-out platforms and recreation 
equipment; and the construction of 
camping grounds and picnic areas. 

A plan for the future is to increase 
the garden to thirty-five acres, engulf- 
ing eighteen acres of wooded area ex- 
tending east of the present site. 

The garden is maintained by city 
funds, and plant contributions have 
been received from many parts of the 
world. One section of the garden is 
dedicated to trees and plants sent Hi- 
gashiyama by the Garden Club of 
America in 1935, which are fully grown 
now and bloom beautifully each year. 
These include the flowering dogwood 
(Cornus florida), sweet gum (Liquid- 
ambar Styraciflua), pin oak (Quercus 
palustris), sweet bay (Magnolia vir- 
gintana), and Rhododendron ma-xi- 
mum. Other plants found here are the 
Santa Cruz water-lily (Victoria Cru- 
siana) sent from the Missouri Botani- 
cal Garden in 1950; the royal water- 
lily (Victoria regia) from The New 
York Botanical Garden in 1951; and 
rose “Helen Traubel” planted by Miss 
Traubel herself in memory of her visit 
to Nagoya in 1952. 

In May 1953 an “American Flower 
Show” was held in the Higashiyama 
Botanical Garden in commemoration 
of the good-will exchange of plants be- 
tween botanical gardens and individ- 
uals in the United States and Japan. 
School children from the American 
Dependent School in Nagoya visited 
the show and were greeted by J. Ta- 
buchi, Deputy Mayor of the city. 


A group of children from the American 
Dependent School in Nagoya visit 
the Higashiyama Botanic Garden 


WILD FLOWERS 
in The New York Botanical Garden 


By Joseph Monachino 


HE first three parts of this series 
T eating with the spontaneous flora 
in the Garden appeared in the 1953 
May to October numbers of The 
Garden Journal. The present article 
mentions some of the species to be 
found in bloom at least in May or 
June. It is addressed to those who 
walk in our Garden woodlands and 
paths and are interested in observing 
the living wild flowers in their natural 
habitats. Some of the species can be 
found without effort; others, such as 
Osmorhisa Claytonti, may prove diff- 
cult, and still others, such as Heuchera 
americana, are definitely a challenge to 
anyone seeking them here. As previ- 
ously stated, complete descriptions are 
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not presented, as botanical descriptions 
can be had easily in The New Britton 
& Brown Illustrated Flora. 
Sparganium eurycarpum has two- 
ranked strap-shaped leaves which are 
strongly keeled on the back. The leaves 
are triangular in cross-section, with 
the sharp medial keel on the abaxial 
side (the side facing away from the 
stem), and because of this the early 
shoot of the plant appears quadrangu- 
lar. The monoecious flowers are in 
globular heads on a flexuous or zigzag 
inflorescence-axis. The filaments of 
the stamens are a pristine white. The 
achenes are shaped somewhat like in- 
verted pyramids, They have two stig- 
mas and two cells, but sometimes only 
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one. The body of the achene is of 
spongy brown tissue, but there is a 
hard shell protecting the embryos. On 
dissection many of the fruits prove to 
have empty cells. The embryo, when 
present, is embedded in white endo- 
sperm ; it is minute, linear, and its rad- 
icle is long in comparison to the tiny 
cotyledons. The bur-reed grows in the 
brook that flows south of the Thomp- 
son Memorial Rock Garden. Some 
aquatic plants which were previously 
cultivated still persist in this brook. 
The bur-reed, however, was listed in 
1899 (Bulletin of The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden 1:196) as native in the 
Grounds. 

Uvularia sessilifolia has a slender 
smooth white rhizome. The leaves are 
glabrous, and the two margins at the 
base are connected around the stem by 
a faint V-shaped line; also, there are 
two decurrent lines down the stem. 
The flowerless plants have a simple 
stem, while the fertile ones are two- 
branched. The dropping solitary flower 
of the bellwort is not axillary ; its posi- 
tion is puzzling. It sometimes appears 
to issue from opposite a leaf and to 
subtend another leaf. 

Polygonatum pubescens, like the 
bellwort, can be seen blooming in early 
May. The plants often vary greatly in 
size in the same colony, although orig- 
inating from the same system of thick 
rhizomes. Solomon’s-seal, when not 
yet flowering, is sometimes confused 
with the bellwort, but its leaf-bases 
reach only about half way around the 
stem and there is no connecting line 
encircling the stem at the node. By 
carefully unfolding the leaves in the 
young sprouts of these two species, 
and also of the false Solomon’s-seal, 
the flower-buds can be exposed (if the 
plants are fertile), thus clinching the 
identity. 

Hypoxis hirsuta bears continuous 
blooms in our woodlands from early 
to late in the season. The leaves are 
like those of some sedges ; they are ar- 
ranged in many ranks, trough-folded 
and finely-tipped. The slender flower- 
scape issues from the leaf-axil, not 
from the center of the foliage-clump. 
The perianth is green outside, yellow 
within. Our species of star-grass is the 
only native member of the amaryllis 
family that grows so far north, unless 
Allium is placed with amaryllis, as is 
done by some authors. In the star- 
grass family of Hutchinson, only Hy- 
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poxis grows in the United States. 

Iris Pseudacorus has yellow flowers 
which are individually of short dura- 
tion. After being plucked, the flower is 
gone in one afternoon; it almost deli- 
quesces or melts away like a Coprinus 
mushroom. The showy parts of the 
flower of the yellow iris are the sepals 
and petaloid styles, the true petals or 
standards being rather inconspicuous. 
The blue-flag, /ris versicolor, is also 
found in the Park. 

Lepidium virginicum has tiny flow- 
ers which may have two, three, or four 
stamens even in the same plant. The 
progression of bloom in the pepper- 
grass 1s indeterminate. The flowers in 
the lower part of the inflorescence ma- 
ture and soon ripen orbicular silicles 
which finally cast their seeds, while 
very young flower-buds are still devel- 
oping at the tips of the racemes. The 
progression continues until late in the 
season; pepper-grass flowers can be 
found as late as November. The coty- 
ledons are accumbent, that is, with 
their edges against the radicle, whereas 
in closely related species they are in- 
cumbent. The character of the embryo 
is often considered of generic impor- 
tance. It is not too significant in the 
lowly Lepidium; in western varieties 
of our species, the cotyledons vary from 
oblique to practically incumbent. 

Rorippa islandica, yellow-cress, has 
a taproot, pinnatifid leaves, sepals 
which become yellow like the petals, 
and plump ellipsoid siliques. The vari- 
ety Fernaldiana is distinguished from 
the typical one by the upper leaves be- 
ing merely dentate or somewhat lacin- 
iate. A specimen collected on June 19, 
1936, by the writer (voucher No. 65) 
in back of the Museum Building has 
the upper leaves, as well as the lower, 
clearly pinnatifid; the pod measure- 
ments, however, are more like those 
ascribed to var. Fernaldiana by But- 
ters and Abbe in Rhodora (42:30, 
1940). It is not certain whether the 
typical variety is depicted in the New 
Illustrated Flora; the upper leaves 
shown in the central figure of the plate 
illustrating FR. islandica are not as 
deeply and regularly cleft as those in 
the specimen collected by the writer. 
The material of the species in the her- 
barium of The New York Botanical 
Garden has not been generally segre- 
gated into its various varieties, so that 
it is not possible to learn from anno- 
tated sheets what infra-specific con- 


cepts were entertained by some stu- 
dents of the group. 

Dicentra Cucullaria, Dutchman's 
breeches, has a short rhizome covered 
by a dense cluster of grain-like tubers. 
These granules are sometimes flecked 
with ruby-colored dots. The leaf-peti- 
ole issues from a tuber, but not the 
flower scape; the tiny leaf primordia 
(described as aborted leaves) can be 
seen at the tips of some of the tubers. 
The two sepals are bract-like, the four 
petals are in two pairs ; four of the six 
anthers are only one-locular. The 
“bulb” is used like the drug corydalis, 
as a bitter tonic, alterative, diuretic. It 
contains the alkaloid bulbocapnine 
used in muscular tremors. 

Dicentra eximia has been seen in 
the grove near the Thompson Memo- 
rial Rock Garden, from where it prob- 
ably escaped. It will be interesting to 
learn how well it will thrive in the fu- 
ture. The wild bleeding-heart has fine- 
ly-cut compound leaves like those of 
the Dutchman’s breeches, but a stout 
crown instead of tiny tubers. The flow- 
ers are in a thyrse and red; the stigma 
is more sharply toothed. 

Heuchera americana, rock - gerani- 
um, was seen near the old “fox-den” 
in the Hemlock Forest. Only two 
clumps growing together have been 
discovered in the Park by the writer. 
The leaves are suborbicular, cordate, 
apiculate-crenate, glandular when they 
are young. The petiole is terete, only 
with a faint green line on the upper 
side ;it has three vascular-bundles. The 
flowers are opened even in the bud. 
The orange anthers are exserted and 
constitute the only conspicuous part of 
the flower. The pollen is orange. Two 
varieties are recognized, based on the 
length of the petals relative to the 
sepals. The petals in our plant are 
about equal to the calyx-teeth ; spatu- 
late, minutely glandular-ciliate. 

Vicia dasycarpa was found north- 
east of the Grounds on an embank- 
ment of the new parkway. ‘This species 
of vetch is becoming abundant in the 
New York area, although in the her- 
barium there is but one specimen, col- 
lected in 1879, to represent it from the 
local range. It is best distinguished 
from the crown-vetch by its gibbous 
calyx. The specific name means hairy- 
carpelled, a misnomer due to an error 
in observation by the botanist who 
originally named the species. Hegi 
considers our vetch a subspecies of lV. 
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villosa, comprising two varieties, but 
his characters for the varieties do not 
always hold for the specimens seen in 
the City area. The ovary is glabrous 
or sometimes puberulent. 

Aralia nudicaulis appears acaules- 
cent, for the very short stem is subter- 
ranean. The single decompound leaf 
and naked flowering scape appear to 
erow separately from the ground. 
When the flower is in bud, the pointed 
petals are incurved at the tips and the 
filaments are strongly inflexed. Wild 
sarsaparilla is used as a stimulant and 
diaphoretic. 

Osmorhiza Clayton is not anise- 
scented like its long-styled relative. 
Before unfolding, the leaflets are con- 
duplicate and also applanate against 
each other, thus presenting a closely 
compact arrangement. The petiole is 
hollow, but solid at the nodes where 
the racheolas join the rachis. The club- 
shaped, upwardly appressed-bristly 
fruit is sharply attenuated at the base 
and adapted for epizootic dispersal. 
Because of a too broad specific delimi- 
tation further complicated by nomen- 
clatural confusion, a closely allied Asi- 
atic species was formerly named O. 
Clayton. The name lV ashingtonia was 
first used by Rafinesque for the sweet 
cicely. Later, the same name was em- 
ployed by another author for a genus 
ot palms, and the latter has been con- 
served by an act of the 
Congress. 


Jotanical 





THE PALMS (from page 84) 

Montgomery became interested in 
making a collection of palms and why 
they form an important part of the 
plantings in the Fairchild Tropical 
Garden. 

I shall not stop to describe the diffi- 
culties which confront the serious stu- 
dents of palms. The number of species 
is large; the literature is widely scat- 
tered; living collections are useful, 
but need to be supplemented by proper 
collecttons of dried herbarium mate- 
rial and good photographs. Because of 
the size of the leaves inflorescences, 
and fruits, herbarium material is bulky 
and awkward to store. If you read 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, in whose honor 
the Bailey Palm Glade stands here in 
the Fairchild Tropical Garden, you 
can appreciate how much effort and 
ingenuity the palms demand of the 
student of this group of plants. 
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Overholts’ Polyporaceae 


A REVIEW 


By Donald P. Rogers 


T is nearly twenty years since word 
| got around among those interested 
in fungi that Dr. Overholts of Penn. 
State was writing a book on North 
American pore-fung1. Because even 
then he had spent twenty years in thor- 
ough-going and painstaking study of 
these organisms, and was generally 
acknowledged to possess more knowl- 
edge in this field of investigation than 
any other living man, his contempo- 
raries, and successive generations of 
students, have ever since been looking 
forward to the publication of Over- 
holts’ Polyporaceae. Here it 1s at last, 
issued seven years after his death. The 
University of Michigan Press has 
given the book an admirable form, and 
Dr. J. LL. Lowe, who prepared the 
work for publication, has completed 
the manuscript not only with great 
care, but with special pains that the 
book should not deviate from its au- 
thor’s style nor from his creed and 
concepts. 

In plan the work is a taxonomic 
treatment of eight genera of the Poly- 
poraceae. The very difficult resupinate 
genera (oras Overholts says, the genus 
Poria), the subject of a number of his 
most useful papers, and groups like 
Irpex and Echinodontium, held by 
many mycologists to be members of 
the family, are not dealt with, nor 1s 
Merulius, nor Solenia, formerly con- 
sidered by the author to be a genus of 
the polypores. There are keys to genera 
and species, careful and detailed de- 
scriptions, some six hundred and sev- 
enty-five excellent half-tone illustra- 
tions, and eight plates of line drawings 
of microscopic characters. In addition 
to the taxonomic data, the habitat is 
ceiven for each species. Since most 
pore-fungi grow on wood, this in- 
cludes an enumeration of the trees in- 
fected; where the tvpe of decay pro- 
duced is known and characteristic, it 1s 
well described. Geographic distribu- 
tion, by states and provinces, is also 
detailed. Since both host range and 
eeographic range are derived from 


specimens examined by the author, 
either may be a little less than com- 
plete, but both have the much greater 
advantage of verification. A partial 
synonymy, and references to pertinent 
biological and pathological literature 
and to other illustrations, are included. 

The book evidently offers more in- 
formation — clear and reliable and rel- 
atively complete — on the pore fungi 
than has ever been presented in one 
place before. It is useful to whoever is 
interested, even casually, in the larger 
fungi, and will be indispensable to 
those concerned with the Polyporaceae 
or with forest and timber pathology, 
When so litthe more would have been 
required to make it a great work, it is 
a great pity that the book fails of 
achieving classic stature. 

A taxonomic treatment—and Over- 
holts’ book is one, although not exclu- 
sively so— has two essential objects: 
to present a scheme of relationships 
for a group of organisms, and to en- 
able other students to determine the 
correct names for the component ge- 
nera and species. While observing in 
his first sentence that “the past fifty 
years have brought to the field of sys- 
tematic mycology an enormously 1n- 
creased body of knowledge,’ Overholts 
asserts that “since 1885 very few new 
ideas have been involved in the estab- 
lishment of the multitudinous generic 
segregates that have been proposed.’ 
As an illogical consequence he adopts 
and defends essentially the grouping 
into genera that Elias Fries developed, 
from superficial and sometimes incon- 
stant characters, before 1874. The ge- 
nera are admitted by Overholts to be 
“all quite heterogeneous,” and 
some are so weakly delimited as to be 
“provocative of . .. confusion and un- 
certainty.”” From such taxonomic units 
it is impossible to construct a natural 
classification — that is, one that brings 
together related forms—or even a log- 
ical one, and the author has not at- 
tempted to do so. Some of his com- 








(Continued on page 96) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





THE COMPLETE BOOK OF BULBS. F. F. Rockwell 
and Esther C. Grayson. 352 pages, illlustrated, 
indexed. The American Garden Guild & Dou- 
bleday & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 1953. $5.95. 
The Complete Book of Bulbs by F. F. 

Rockwell and Esther C. Grayson, with 
thirty-one color photographs and more than 
one hundred halftones and diagrams, is an 
excellent reference book for the average 
home gardener. It includes many more 
species than any other book on the subject 
written for popular appeal. 

If one were to be hypercritical, some of 
the bulbs and plants included in that gene- 
ral group, though not well known, are 
hardly given sufficient mention to make 
their presence in more gardens a real 
desire. 

Daffodils, tulips, dahlias, gladiolus, cro- 
cus, lilies, and tuberous-rooted begonias 
are among those given complete chapters, 
and all are discussed from obvious experi- 
ence and in such easy style that we read 
closely. All that is found here is of great 
value to the gardener; except, perhaps, is 
it not an overstatement to say that “tuber- 


-ous-rooted begonias are a pushover when 


compared to roses and dahlias?” In our 
New York climate, perfection with roses 
or dahlias seems to be a better bet. Per- 
haps such a statement adds enjoyment to 
the reading. 

All through the book cultural recom- 
mendations are practical and can be un- 
derstood by the beginner. 

It is well illustrated and we are par- 
ticularly impressed with the diagrams 
showing the cycle of growth of several 
groups. Colored photographs give zest, al- 
though we cannot agree with the caption of 
that facing page 145. 

JAMES G. Esson 
Great Neck, L. J. 


GARDEN ENEMIES. Cynthia Westcott. 261 pages, 
illustrated, indexed. D. Van Nostrand, New 
York. 1953. $3.50. 

Cynthia Westcott, the Plant Doctor, has 
written another useful book to help home 
gardeners. Garden Enemies brings the 
latest information on insect and plant dis- 
ease recognition and control to the garden- 
ing fraternity in simple concise form. 

Chapter I consists of a short discussion 
of the nature of insects and disease-produc- 
ing organisms and a lengthy table to help 
key down the troublemakers through brief 
descriptions of their injury and character- 
istics. Chapter II presents definite informa- 
tion on the more important types of trouble- 
makers with line illustrations and control 
measures. Chapter III helps further with 
a tabulation of the more common pests un- 
der the garden plants they attack with a 
description of injury and control. Chapter 
IV is an alphabetical list of pest control 
chemicals including both common and trade 
names and pertinent remarks concerning 
each one. 

This book is a valuable addition to any 
home owner’s library and should be well 
received. 

Louts Pyenson, Entomologist 
L. I. Agr. & Tech. Institute 
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THE STORY OF SPICES. J. W. Parry. 208 pages, 
indexed. Chemical Publishing Co., New York. 
1953. $4.50. 

Here is a book for the connoisseur—a 
gift for that person “who has everything” 
—a reference manual for students of gour- 
mandising. There isn’t a recipe in it, yet 
it whets the appetite. It is crammed with 
historical data, yet never dull for a mo- 
ment. The amount of research that Mr. 
Parry must have done before setting key 
to onion-skin is staggering; however, he 
has condensed it so well that it is never 
boring, but reads like a romance of the 
languorous East. It is full of conversation 
pieces guaranteed to break the ice at the 
most stuffy dinner party. Like the Oscar 
Wilde hero, you not only will wish you had 
said that, but you will! 

A very clever Prologue sets the theme 
of the book—a woman standing before a 
spice shelf in a grocery, wondering about 
“the panorama of spices.” Perhaps she 
saw “Primitive man attracted to the spice 
plants by their alluring scent. . . . The 
children of Israel preparing the anointing 
oil from the chief of all spices for use in 
the tabernacle. . . . Spices growing in the 
gardens of Babylon. Arabs, drowsy 
from the heavy odor of aromatics, plying 
a jealously guarded spice trade. Phy- 
sicians of the ancient world applying spice 
balms to the.wounds of warriors, or easing 
the pain of the sick with doses of grateful 
aromatics. Victors in ancient games 
crowned with wreaths of laurel leaves be- 
fore applauding multitudes. Persian 
mothers planting sweet basil on the graves 
of departed sons. ... bags of pepper pass- 
ing through the customs of the great Kublai 
Khan”. Henry the Navigator, Chris- 
topher Columbus, Magellan, Drake. the 
herbalist Gerard. Spices march triumph- 
antly down the pages of history shaping 
the destiny of man. And that, mind you, 
is only the Prologue! 

The rest of the book is given over to an 
enlargement of this outline. 

Beginning with “Spices in the Ancient 
World” Mr. Parry takes us through chap- 
ters on “Spices in the Holy Bible,“ “The 
Arabian Spice Trade,” “Spices in the 
Early Christian Era and the Middle Ages,” 
“Spices and their uses in the Late Middle 
Ages,” and so to an examination of the 
trials and triumphs of John Cabot, Colum- 
bus, the Dutch trading companies, and 
finally the “Uses of Spices in the Modern 
World.” Once you have read this book, 
you'll never again sift a little cinnamon on 
the apple pie or stud a ham with cloves 
without a feeling of respect for their long 
and honorable history, linked so closely with 
the discovery and exploration of our land. 

To any lover of legends the two most 
interesting chapters are those dealing with 
the uses of spices in the ancient Greek and 
Roman world and the use of spices in the 
late Middle Ages. We learn how they were 
used to flavor wine and scent the body; to 
crown heroes and worship a pagan god; to 
season a sauce and to stop a sneeze. We 
learn that “Garlic, if planted when the 
moon was nearest the earth, would be de- 








The first . 


book ever written 
on John Bartram 


and the early 


Naturalists 





They saw America as a labora- 
tory of wonders, a treasure 
house of botanical discoveries. 
They combed the eighteenth- 
century wilderness for speci- 
mens and developed a lively in- 
ternational exchange of plants 
and information with a net- 
work of famous botanists. In 
this brilliant book a fine writer 
gives us great botanical heroes 
who enriched a new nation 
while others exploited it. 
Bibliography. Illustrated. 


$4.00 at all bookstores 
HASTINGS HOUSE, Publishers 
New York 22 





prived of its strong smell’ and that “Cumin, 
the ancients believed, if cursed and abused 
while sowing, would produce a_ splendid 
crop.” In the Middle Ages medical knowl- 
edge was all contained in the Leechbooks, 
and to us moderns most of the cures sound 
considerably worse than the disease. For 
instance, wouldn’t you rather have a chest 
cough than drink the Wine of Tyre, com- 
pounded of wine, fennel, parsley, thyme, 
sage, Savory, rosemary, marjoram, cloves, 
pepper, mace, nutmeg, cinnamon and gin- 
ger? The cure of aching loins is_ nine 
peppercorns—whether taken internally or 
not is left unstated. The ancient herbalists 
also prescribed a powder, made with anise, 
cinnamon, cardamom, origanum, caraway, 
fennel, sage, cumin, thyme, black pepper, 
parsley, ginger, cloves and saffron tocleanse 
the brain, do away with headaches, clarify 
the sight, aid the digestion and destroy 
wind! “Physician, cure thyself!” 

The concluding chapter, “Uses of Spices 
in the Modern World,” takes them out 
of the kitchen and into the perfume labora- 
tory and the doctor’s bag. The very last 
section is a brief description of each of the 
spices, giving its family, appearance and 
flavoring use. A most impressive bibliog- 
raphy gives not only a hint as to the re- 
search involved, but also offers paths of 
future study on the subject. 

ISABELLA GAYLORD 
Utica, N. Y. 


CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. Its Natural and Cultivated 
Forms. Walter C. Blasdale. 47 pages, illustra- 
tions, bibliography. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, Calif. 1952. $1.50. 

This treatise recounts many details of 
the cultivation of the natural form of the 
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—Three Companion Books — 


HOW TO GROW BEAUTIFUL 
HOUSE PLANTS 


THE FLOWER GARDEN GUIDE 


THE GARDENING HANDBOOK 
by T. H. EVERETT, Horticulturist 


All profusely illustrated 


Published by Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
Each 75c plus 10c for postage 


MODERN GARDENING 
by P. P. PIRONE, Plant Pathologist 
Published by Simon & Schuster 
Price $3.50 


MAINTENANCE OF SHADE AND 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
by P. P. PIRONE, Plant Pathologist 
Published by Oxford University Press 
Price $7.00 


THE GREEN EARTH 
by H. W. RICKETT, Bibliographer 
Published by Ronald Press 
Price $3.50 


WILD FLOWERS OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


by H. W. RICKETT, Bibliographer 
From paintings by Mary Vaux Walcott, 
‘with additional paintings by Dorothy Falcon Platt 


Published by Crown Publishers 
Price $10.00 


DISEASES AND PESTS OF 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
by B. O. DODGE and H. W. RICKETT 
Published by The Ronald Press Co. 
Price $6.00 


eo 
The above books—and any books reviewed in this 
number or in previous numbers of the Garden 
Journal may be ordered through BOOK SERVICE 
The New York Botanical Garden 


Bronx Park, New York 58, N. Y. 





Persian cyclamen and the century of de- 
velopment into its present grandiose and, 
perhaps, grotesque florist form. 

While the bibliography appended to this 
treatise completely lists the prior litera- 
ture on the subject, it appears to have 
omitted the more recent study published in 
1950 as The History of the Persian Cycla- 
men by J. Doorenbos, published by H. 
Veenman & Zonen, Wageningen, Neder- 
land. 

Haroi_p EpsteIn 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
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HAMMOND’S GUIDE TO NATURE HOBBIES. E. L. 
Jordan. 64 pages, illustrated. C. S$. Hammond 
& Co., Maplewood, N. J. 1953. $2.95. 

Most of us, at one time or another, have 
the yearn to collect—in other words, to 
start a hobby. There are all kinds of 
hobbies, many of which involve consider- 
able expense. Nature hobbies, however, are 
not costly, are easy to start, and cover a 
very wide variety of interests. It takes only 
a book, like Hammond’s Guide to Nature 
Hobbies, to inspire the actual starting of a 
first or new nature hobby. 

It is truly a guide book, furnishing ideas 
and just enough information on how to go 
about collecting and preserving various 
specimens of plant or animal life to whet 
one’s interest in a nature hobby. From then 
on, one would want to consult a more 
specialized reference book. Dr. Jordan has 
thus accomplished his aim in_ writing 
Guide to Nature Hobbies —he has supplied 
the inspiration and the information on gen- 
eral methods of collecting. 

Families with growing children will want 
to have Hammond’s Guide to Nature Hob- 
bies on hand. Looking through the book, a 
child will become attracted by one of the 
excellent explanatory drawings and wish to 
delve further into the subject. Unfortunate- 
ly, in some cases, the illustrations are not 
placed on the same page with the text they 
illustrate, which tends to be a little con- 
fusing. The subjects covered in this book — 
rocks and minerals, shells, plants, terrari- 
ums, aquariums, birds, insects — are impor- 
tant enough to warrant separation into indi- 
vidual chapters. As it is, one subject leads 
into another without a page break. 

For those who are interested in photo- 
graphy, Dr. Jordan has provided sound 
information and helpful tips on taking wild- 
life pictures. Camera types, exposures, 
backgrounds and interesting subjects are 
discussed at length to provide many new 
ideas for one who wants to make nature 
subjects his camera hobby. 

If anyone needs help in selecting or 
starting a nature hobby, this book is just 
the ticket! 





ELIZABETH A. PULLAR 
Garden Consultant 
New York City 


THE ART OF ARRANGING FLOWERS. Constance 
Spry. 69 pages with 25 reproductions in full 
color; 24 in monochrome. Studio-Crowell, New 
York. (Printed in Great Britain.) 1953. $1.98. 
This is a charming little book filled with 

practical suggestions and ideas by one who 

has long been recognized as a floral artist 
of taste and distinction. Beverly Nichols 
becomes somewhat too enthusiastic in his 

foreword—Mrs. Spry’s introduction is a 

more restrained expression of how flowers 

mitigated, to some extent, the hardships 
borne by England during and immediately 
following the last war. 


HEVEA. Thirty Years of Research in the Far East. 
M. J. Dijkman. 329 pages, illustrated, indexed. 
University of Miami Press, Coral Gables, Fla. 
1951. $6. 

Rubber, which value-wise is frequently 
the most important import commodity of 
the United States, has been almost com- 
pletely neglected by the libraries of this 
country. This astonishing situation has 
been the result of the neglect of writers 
and publishers who have not accumulated 
the technical information from the periodi- 
cal literature into books or manuals. Much 
of the periodical literature was in the Dutch 
language, in little-known publications. 


Dr. Dijkman, who was a top-flight re. 
search worker in the Netherlands Indies 
at the time that this area lead the world 
in rubber production research, has in Heyeg 
done a masterful job of assimilitating the 
periodical literature from this region. The 
book is a comprehensive one which dis. 
cusses the soil, climate, and cultural cop. 
ditions which favor cultivation of the 
Hevea tree. The author also touches on the 
historical background which caused the 
world’s rubber production to be concen- 
trated in a small area of the Malay-Indo- 
nesian region. 

The volume reaches its highest point jn 
Chapter IX, in which the author discusses 
the mechanism of production of the rubber 
molecule and in his discussion of the selec- 
tion and generative breeding which has 
been responsible for great advances in yield, 
Probably in no cultivated crop except corn 
has the geneticist added so much to the 
world’s commercial value of a crop. This 
book contains the yield levels of some of 
the outstanding clones in several situations, 
and gives identifying characters of these 
clones. 

This volume is written on the technica] 
level, generally, but at times takes on the 
functions of a planting manual. It is pro- 
vided with a voluminous bibliography for 
each chapter. In the reviewer’s opinion, the 
author has neglected in some degree the 
research of Sumatra and Malaya, to give 
undue weight to research in Java, with 
which he is more familiar. This is a serious 
oversight when he says that the results of 
fertilizing mature trees has been contro- 
versial or has shown no effect. Fertilizing 
of mature trees was a commercial practice 
on some soils in Sumatra, where such ap- 
plications almost doubled yields. Such 
errors and omissions are probably inevit- 
able in a book which covers as much ter- 
ritory as this does. The book has been 
badly needed, and Dr. Dijkman has brought 
into this volume a tremendous range of in- 
formation which it would otherwise be very 
difficult to find. 

Watter N. BANGHAM 
New Canaan, Conn. 


GOETHE’S BOTANICAL WRITINGS. Translated by 
Bertha Mueller. 258 pages, illustrations, bibli- 
ography. Introduction by Charles J. Engard. 
University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu. 1952. $5. 
The recent revival of interest in Goethe 

as a scientist has aptly been climaxed, 

botanically speaking, in this compendium 
by Dr. Mueller, who is associate professor 
of German at the University of Hawaii. 

The text is primarily from Volume 29 and 

30 of Heinemann’s Goethes Werke. For- 

tunately, the late Dr. Charles Engard’s 

extensive Goethean and botanical knowl- 
edges were available; his introduction 
admirably summarizes Goethe’s scientific 
influence. Numerous  illustrations—adapted 
from Troll’s Goethes Morphologische Sch- 
riften—enhance and clarify the essay on 
metamorphosis; the many biographical, 
literary, and botanical footnotes lend fur- 
ther interest to an attractive volume. Also 
included is a brief bibliography and chron- 
ological biography. 

The footnotes emphasize Goethe’s inti- 
mate association with Buchholz, Humboldt, 

Hedwig, Jager, Nees von Esenbeck, von 

Martius, Braun, the Dietrich family, 

Batsch, Sprengel, Link, and other Ger- 

manic botanists of the era. Much of the 

latter part of the book presents Goethe's 
reactions to comments on_ his_ botanical 
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hypotheses _by other naturalists. “The final 
section, “On General T heory,' consists 
mainly of general scientific philosophy. All 
interested in plants will find this transla- 
tion a facile reference to scientific, and 
more especially botanical, history of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 


J. J. Wurpback 


THE GARDEN OF BELLFLOWERS. L. H. Bailey (as- 
sisted by G. H. M. Lawrence). 155 pages, illus- 
trated, indexed. Macmillan, New York. 1953. 
$5. ; . 
Dr. L. H. Bailey, one of the outstanding 

horticulturists of the world, and the author 
of innumerable books, including his indis- 
pensable Standard Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
ture, has recently published a book entitled, 
The Garden of Bellflowers. Though the 
greater part of the book is devoted to a de- 
scription of campanulas, there are about forty 
pages that include allied genera, such as 
Adenophora, Symphiandra, Ostrowskia, Cy- 
ananthus, Platycodon, Wahlenbergia, Codo- 
nopsis and Ldraianthus. Included under 
each genus is a key, which an amateur could 
readily use to determine the correct name 
of any species that he might have in his 
garden. In addition, there are fifty full-page 
black and white drawings by Prof. Eliza- 
beth Burckmyer of Cornell University, who 
deserves credit for having drawn the plants 
with the utmost accuracy. 

About one hundred and twenty-five cam- 
panulas are described and though this num- 
ber does not nearly include all the species, 
nevertheless those omitted are mostly of bo- 
tanical interest, or else of such rarity that 
they are practically unobtainable in_ this 
country. 

For many years I have been interested 
in campanulas, and at some time or other 
have raised most of the plants mentioned. 
Some of those listed, | have found either 
dificult to carry over the winter or requir- 
ing the utmost care to keep them alive dur- 
ing a hot dry summer —one which is so 
often experienced in the Central States. 
Such lovely plants as C. cenisia and morcet- 
tiana, which grow at great heights in the 
Alps, are almost impossible to keep alive, 
except possibly in our northern mountains, 
or in the Pacific Northwest, which enjoy a 
more equitable summer climate. Another 
charming Campanula, C. scabrella, which 
grows in the mountains of our Pacific north- 
western states, is equally difficult. On sev- 
eral occasions, I have tried to raise these 
plants from seed, and although they germi- 
nated, invariably they perished during the 
summer. 

If the above-mentioned plants are diffi- 
cult, nevertheless there are a host of other 
ones mentioned by Dr. Bailey that are not 
too hard to raise and would grace any bor- 
der or rock garden. For the border, to men- 
tion but a few, I might commend such plants 
as C. glomerata, lactiflora, latifolia, longe- 
styla, persicifolia, trachelium, and, of course, 
the Canterbury bell —C. medium. Some 
rock plants that can be grown successfully 
In Our northern states include C. poschar- 
skyana, portenschlagiana (syn. C. muralis) 
carpatica, cochlearifolia (syn. C. pusilla), 
various forms of the harebell, C. rotundi- 
folia, barbata, raddeana, and tomassiniana. 
Incidentally, there are a number of plants 
which are delightful in an alpine house, such 
as C. fragilis lasiocarpa, orphanidea (bi- 
ennial), saxatalis and vidalii. 

Together with its keys, The Garden of 
Bellflowers is a valuable reference book. 
Amateur gardeners and horticulturists could 
derive profitable information from it. How- 
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ever, I feel that those people particularly 
interested in the Campanulaceae should have 
as a companion to Bailey’s new book, H. 
Clifford Crook’s book on campanulas, 
which gives more detailed cultural informa- 
tion. 
Ropert M. SENIOR 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


LILIES IN THEIR HOMES. Alice Constable Max- 
well. 256 pages, illustrated, indexed. D. Van 
Nostrand, New York (Printed in Great Britain) 
1593. $4. 

This book on lilies was written with the 
idea of presenting an accurate picture of the 
natural habitat of the various species, so 
that by reproducing these backgrounds as 
closely as possible the gardener would have 
greater success in establishing his lilies. The 
information seems to have been carefully 
gathered, and is presented in such a way as 
to make the early chapters not only valuable 
but fascinating reading. It is fortunate that 
at last all of this material is confined be- 
tween two covers instead of a dozen; also 
the approach of breaking down the whole 
broad family from a geographical point of 
view is new and refreshing. 

Aside from these two features, however, 
the book is essentially for English garden- 
ers. Several sections are quite remiss — the 
chapter on diseases barely skims the sub- 
ject, almost as if the writer found it dis- 
tasteful and simply turned her head. But the 
inadequate chapters are thoroughly covered 
by any number of other books and, perhaps, 
it is just as well that the material was not 
repeated here. 

One could wish that the research into the 
origins of at least the recent hybrid lilies 
had the same painstaking approach as that 
into the natural backgrounds. For any num- 
ber of really important recent hybrids are 
either completely ignored or incorrectly 
ascribed. There is no reference whatever to 
Dr. Skinner’s “The Duchess,” “Dunkirk,” 
“Helen Carroll” or “Margaret Johnson,” to 
name just a few. George H. Slate, who has 
given us some wonderful hybrids, is barely 
mentioned; and I can find no reference 
whatever to Yerex, Freimann, or Horsford. 
Dr. Patterson’s crosses of L. Wallmottiae 
x L. cernuum, which are destined to bring 
us a whole new race, are overlooked; while 
lily “T. A. Havemeyer” and its various de- 
scendants rate only a line or two. Mr. de- 
Graaff is credited with the Aurelian hy- 
brids, which were actually developed by 
Carleton Yerex, and the Green Mountain 
hybrids, which were grown by the late Dr. 
Abel. 

The book brings into the popular vocab- 
ulary recent revisions in specific names: 
L. elegans has become L. maculatum; L. 
umbellatum is L. Hollandicum and L. och- 
raceum is now L. primulinum. At this writ- 
ing there seems to be two distinct lilies both 
known as L. Vollmeri; which will eventu- 
ally hold the name this writer cannot de- 
termine. L. Vollmeri referred to in the Max- 
well text is a relatively obscure California 
lily known formerly as L. Roesliu. K. Wada 
offered immediately after the war what may 
be a new species, a clear yellow lily closely 
related to L. tigrinum that he has also 
chosen to honor with the name of the great 
California authority, Dr. Vollmer. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that the new lily may be 
Dr. Wilson’s original L. Letchtlini; but if 
it is not, eventually one lily or the other 
will be given precedence and the right to 
use the new name. For Dr. Vollmer’s sake 
one must hope that it is the Japanese species 
as L. Roeslu is not particularly attractive 
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AX VAXUTENITENUTAN ANION ONS 


Bobbink & Atkins 


“GARDEN GEMS” 


for your Garden Library 


Build your garden with the help 
of this outstanding catalog. In it 
are described and illustrated in 
color the best of the New and Old- 
fashioned Roses; Unusual Ever- 
green Shrubs and Vines; Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons; Magnolias; 
Lilacs and many other Flowering 
Shrubs; all the novelty and old 
favorite Perennial Flowers and 
Ground Covers, and a host of 
other rare and unusual “Garden 
Gems’’; designed to help you 
plan and plant your garden. 
Free east of the Mississippi; 
85 cents elsewhere. Customers of 


record receive their copies auto- 
matically. 

Visitors are always welcome at our 
nurseries located about nine miles from 
the New Jersey side of the Lincoln and 
Holland Tunnels and George Washing- 
ton Bridge. Less than thirty minutes 
from central New York. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
401 Paterson Ave., East Rutherford, N. J. 
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BOTY 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon 
request, lists seeds of the less usual 
species, alpines, bulbs, shrubs, conserva- 
tory exotics and the like. 


PEARCE SEED COMPANY 
Dept. A Moorestown, N. J. 








and will never be widely grown. 
ALAN MACNEIL 
“Sandyloam” 


North Springfield, Vt. 


DOWNS AND DUNES. THEIR PLANT LIFE AND 
ITS ENVIRONMENT. Sir Edward Salisbury. 328 
pages, illustrated, indexed. British Book Cen- 
tre, New York (Printed in Great Britain) 1952. 
$10.00. 

Dr. Salisbury, Director of the Royal Bo- 
tanic Gardens, Kew, has written a book 
which is a magnificent illustration of one of 
our greatest needs in this country. His book 
is about the vegetation and flora of the Brit- 
ish dunes and of the various types of calca- 
reous soils of Great Britain, especially the 
chalk downs. But what is signficant about it 
is that it goes much further than description 
—it interprets the setting. Furthermore, it 
does it in a way that presumes an intelligent, 
interested, educated reading public. For ex- 
ample, the peculiarly favorable environ- 
ment of the limestone soils is explained in 
terms of the dynamics of soil development 
in a humid climate, the differential avail- 
ability of various minerals at different levels 
of soil acidity and the extension of the roots 
through several horizons of a layered soil. 
Salisbury presents such ideas simply and 
directly. (Continued on page 96) 
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NEWS, NOTES 
and COMMENTS 





Venezuelan-Guayana Expedition. The 
New York Botanical Garden has brought to 
a close its fourteenth botanical expedition to 
the Guayana Highlands of Venezuela, adja- 
cent British Guiana, and Surinam. This pro- 
gram of exploration, begun in 1944, will end 
during the 1954-55 seasons with a second 
visit (in conjunction with the Chicago Nat- 
ural History Museum) to Chimanta-tepui 
in the Gran Sabana of southern Venezuela 
in the state of Bolivar, and a visit to Tepe- 
quem on the Brazilian side of the Paca- 
raima range. 

Support for the conduct of this program 
of exploration has come trom many sources 
— chiefly among which are the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 
the American Philosophical Society, the 
National Science Foundation, Sinclair O11 
and Refining Company, the Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, the Garden Club of America, the 
Orinoco Mining Company of Venezuela 
(U. S. Steel Corp.), Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, Johnson Motor Company, Parke, 
Davis & Company, Charles Pfizer & Com- 
pany; and many patrons, chiefly among 
whom are Mr. H. R. Kunhardt, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Phelps and Mr. William H. Phelps, 
Jr., of Caracas, and the late Mrs. Silas H. 
Witherbee and Mr. Pierre Jay. 

The expedition just concluded, conducted 
by Dr. Bassett Maguire, Curator, Dr. John 
J. Wurdack, Assistant Curator, and George 
S. Bunting, Assistant, set out from New 
York on October 7, 1953. The party sought 
to explore lofty and distant apparently sand- 
stone mountains which were seen by the 
previous expedition to lie near the remote 
Brazilian frontier in Venezuela. Its objec- 
tives were two-fold: to collect from this 
most remote, presumably sandstone moun- 
tain, which might be expected to yield up 
plants of the character and high endemism 
that had been previously exhibited by those 
from the famous Cerro Duida; and, sec- 
ondly, to determine the proportions, and to 
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record and to establish the positions of these 
new mountains. 

To tacilitate the exploration, United States 
Ambassador, Fletcher Warren, placed the 
IXmbassy plane at the expedition’s disposal 
for a flight of reconnaissance over the area. 
On October 31, from Ciudad Bolivar and 
return a seven-hour flight of some 1,200 
miles was made across the mountainous and 
jungled region of southern Venezuela to the 
Brazilian trontier. The flight established 
without question the existence of extensive 
ranges along the Brazilian frontier and, fur- 
ther, the existence of a system of lofty sand- 
stone plateaus northward of the frontier, 
well within the limits of Venezuela. In addi- 
tion to the crew of the plane, under the com- 
mand of Col. Kirkpatrick, and the person- 
nel of The New York Botanical Garden 
expedition, guests were Dr. James H. Kemp- 
ton, Agricultural Attaché, and Arthur P. 
Biggs, Geographic Attaché, of the U. S. 
Embassy at Caracas, William H. Phelps, 
Jr., of Caracas, Francis Thomas, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Orinoco Mining Company, and 
Kred Wright, Chief Geologist of the Ori- 
noco Mining Company. 











Above: Charles Reynolds (geologist, Orinoco Min. 
ing Co., U. S. Steel subsidiary) is photographing 
a yet unnamed Stegolepis, of an ancient group 
of plants confined to the sandstone areas and, 
perhaps, most closely similar to Xyris and Iris gs 
known to us here. The cliffs, at this point 6,300 
feet high, fall sharply to the jungle below. 
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Left: A pitcher plant ‘‘new” to science grows 
abundantly on the summit of our “new” table 
mountain. Species of these pitcher plants (Heli. 
amphora) are found only on the “Lost Worlds” 
of the Guayona Highland, but are related to the 
popularly-known pitcher plants of the U. §, 


The expedition embarked at Ciudad Bolli- 
var on the Rio Orinoco on October 31. It 
traveled more than fifteen hundred miles by 
river steamer, outboard motor, and dugout 
up the Orinoco, down the Casiquiare, and 
into its large blackwater affluent, the Paci- 
moni. On December 31, The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden party was established on the 
summit at an altitude of 5,500 feet, and re- 
mained there until January 23, 1954. Ciudad 
Bolivar was again reached on February 24 
and New York on March 4. 

The ornithological expedition of Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Phelps, Jr., of Caracas, 
Venezuela, joined The New York Botanical 
Garden Expedition on January 19, Dr. Alex- 
ander Wetmore of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion of Washington, Dr. James H. Kemp- 
ton, Agricultural Attaché of the U. S. Em- 
bassy, Caracas, and Mr. Charles Reynolds, 
geologist of the Orinoco Mining Company, 
who was attached to The New York Botan- 
ical Garden Expedition, accompanied Mr. 
and Mrs. Phelps. 

The scientific results of this expedition 
will be reported later. It may be said that 
the botanical findings were commensurate 
with early expectations. The mountain itself, 
one of several approximate sandstone or 
quartzite massifs, probably exceeding 8,000 
feet in altitude, is to be reported on more 
fully when the geological and geographical 
data have been evaluated. The nomenclature 
of the frontier ranges and the system of 
sandstone table mountains will be worked 
out in the light of the new findings and the 
scanty historical data available. Richard 
Spruce, the pioneer South American botant- 
cal explorer, visited this area one hundred 
years ago and almost certainly approached 
at least one of the smaller sandstone moun- 
tains to its base. 


The upper part or “head” of Canon Grande 
which nearly bisects the recently explored sand- 
stone table mountain in Amazonian Venezuela, 
near the Brazilian frontier. Erosion, from the 
high points of the plateau-mountain to the bot- 
tom of the deep central canyon, has cut down- 
ward for more than a mile, a depth comparable 
to that of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
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The Lorillard Snuff Mill, restored into a very delightful restaurant 
and meeting place, was formally dedicated on Saturday after- 
noon, April 10, 1954. Participating in the ceremonies were Charles 
B. Harding, President, and Dr. William J. Robbins, Director of 
The New York Botanical Garden; Mrs. Hermann G. Place, Chair- 
man of the Advisory Council of The New York Botanical Gar- 
den; Mrs. Harold |. Pratt, Chairman of the City Relation Com- 
mittee of The New York Botanical Garden; Herbert A. Kent, 


This fourteenth expedition was carried 
out under a grant made to The New York 
Botanical Garden by the National Science 
Foundation, and this financial support will 
carry through the forthcoming expedition to 
the Cerros Tepequem and Chimanta-tepui. 

Bassett Maguire 


Board of Managers. At a meeting of 
the Board of Managers of The New York 
Botanical Garden on February 2, 1954, res- 
ignations as members of the Board of Man- 
agers were received from R. Gordon Was- 
son and Dr. E. D. Merrill. Mr. Wasson also 
resigned as Treasurer. Both Mr. Wasson 
and Dr. Merrill will remain as members of 
the Corporation. 

Berkeley Gaynor was elected a member of 
the Board of Managers and also Treasurer. 


Garden-Museum Tour. The Henry 
Francis duPont Winterthur Museum, Win- 
terthur, Delaware, announces its third an- 
nual Garden Museum Tour for May 1-May 
29, Tuesdays through Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Admission $1.50 except on Saturdays 
when admission is $2.50. 

The gardens are privately owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Francis duPont and are 
open to the public only for this special tour ; 
and this is the one month when the Mu- 
seum is open to the public without advance 
reservation. 


“Coach House Flower Show and Ba- 
zaar.”’ The Garden Club of Morristown 
will hold a “Coach House Flower Show and 
Bazaar” on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Moore, Convent, N. J., on June 6, 11 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. The show, which marks the club’s 
fortieth anniversary, will feature horticul- 
tural exhibits, stressing roses; arrangement 
classes and table settings are also included 
in the schedule. Commercial exhibits will 


Baron de Vos Van Steenwyck, Consul General of 
The Netherlands, and the Baroness, with Lawrence 
R. Hubbard, President of the National Tulip Soci- 
ety, and Gustave Springer, President of The Asso- 
ciated Bulb Growers of Holland, Inc., on their 
right, Felix Tyroler, Executive Secretary of the 
National Tulip Society, and Mrs. Tyroler, on their 
left, at a preview of the Easter Show, “Holland 
— land of Flowers,” in the Conservatory of The 
New York Botanical Garden. The bulbs for the 
show, which was open to the public April 9 
through April 25, were presented to the Garden 
by the Associated Bulb Growers of Holland, Inc. 
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display new suggestions for shrub plantings 
and show new rose developments. 

The admission of one dollar includes tea 
in the carriage house or paddock, and a 
snack bar will provide lunch at a moderate 
price. The proceeds will be used to further 
the conservation and wild life program of 
The Garden Club of Morristown. 


Award to Joseph Lane. The Large Gold 
Medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society has been presented to Joseph J. 
Lane. Through his work with “House and 
Garden,’ Mr. Lane has rendered invaluable 
service in maintaining high standards in the 
field of horticultural advancement. His in- 
fluence in all parts of the United States is 
recognized wherever horticulturists gather, 
according to the donor Society. 


Dr. H. W. Rickett, Bibliographer of The 
New York Botanical Garden, will attend 
the Eighth International Botanical Con- 
gress, to be held in Paris in July. He is Vice 
President of the Section on Nomenclature 
and will give a paper before the new Section 
of Terminology. Dr. Rickett was also in- 


Chairman of the Board of P. Lorillard Company, Inc., and Robert 
Moses, Park Commissioner of New York City. The restoration was 
made possible largely through the generosity of Mrs. Pratt, whose 
dream it was. P. Lorillard Company and the Park Department of 
the City of New York also contributed. The latter and Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur M. Anderson shared in landscaping the banks of 
the Bronx River, on which the Lorillard Snuff Mill is located, 
thus enhancing the natural beauty of the surroundings. 
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vited to give a paper before the Section on 
History of Botany. 


Marston Taylor Bogert, a Scientific Di- 
rector of The New York Botanical Garden 
from October 13, 1928, to April 29, 1933, a 
member of the Board of Managers from 
October 13, 1928, an Appointive Manager 
(by Columbia University) since April 29, 
1933, and a member of the Corporation since 
October 13, 1928, died March 21, 1954. 


Parker McCollister, a member of the 
Corporation since June 21, 1929, died sud- 
denly January 11, 1954. 


G. L. Wittrock, Assistant Curator of Ed- 
ucation of The New York Botanical Gar- 
den, died on April 1, 1954. Mr. Wittrock 
came to the Garden as Docent and Cus- 
todian of the Herbarium in February 1930, 
and in 1949 assumed the duties of Assistant 
Curator of Education. Born in Chicago in 
1895, he was graduated from Grinnell Col- 
lege and did post graduate work at Johns 
Hopkins, University of Washington, and 
University of Chicago. 
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LET THERE BE HERBS 


One of the handsomest shrubs which lights 
up the hedgerows and roadsides in early 
summer is the elder. Known as “mother el- 
der” in olden times, when it was believed to 
exercise a protective influence against the 
attacks of witches and wizards, Sambucus 
canadensis is commonly called elderberry 
today. It is the fruit which is most familiar 
to us as an ingredient of jelly or wine. 

The New York State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has announced that culti- 
vated elderberries will soon be available to 
home gardeners. A variety known as “Ad- 
ams” has been selected for propagation and 
sale through the New York State Fruit 
Testing Association at Geneva. The Adams 
elderberry is a vigorous, productive bush 
with fruit clusters and berries somewhat 
larger than the wild types. Every herb gar- 
den should have an elderberry bush in the 
background, for it is truly a plant with many 
purposes. 

Fernie states that the bruised green leaves 
tucked under a hat or rubbed on the face 
will prevent flies from settling on a person. 
An interesting experiment would be to test 
his further claim that elder branches laid 
among “turnips, cabbages and fruit trees 
will provide immunity against blight.” What 
about tomatoes? So many were the supersti- 
tions associated with the elder that some 
were in direct contradiction of each other. 
While a person was perfectly safe under the 
shelter of an elder tree in a thunderstorm, 
to sleep under it was not prudent. The nar- 
cotic smell of the flowers was believed noxi- 
ous, while the dried blossoms and fruit were 
considered a panacea for divers ills. 

The creamy white flowers appearing in 
June are pleasantly scented and light up the 
area in which the bush is planted. Later the 
crowded clusters of deep purple berries on 
withy stems are bent by their own weight to 
within easy reach of handpicking. English 
housewives would gather the blossoms to 
make elder flower and tarragon vinegar, or 
plain elder flower vinegar, while the French 
peasant would dry them for a tisane to cool 
the fever in winter. 

Elderberry jelly should be made from the 
half-ripe fruit which contains more pectin; 
or else apple juice or certo must be added 
to assure a perfect “jell.” Elderberry ketch- 
up and elderberry wine are made of fully 
ripe fruit. The dried berries were once used 
as substitutes for currants in steamed pud- 
dings. In the seventeenth century two vol- 
umes by different authors declaimed the vir- 
tues of the elder. One which was called The 
Natural History of Coffee and dealt in part 
with “elder and juniper berries showing how 
useful they may be in our coffee houses” 
might be a best seller today. 

ELDERBERRY AND APPLE PIE 

“Have you ever tried canned or fresh el- 

derberries mixed with tart apples (peeled 
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and cut up) and sprinkled liberally with sug- 
ar and cinnamon and baked in a two crust 
pie?” asks one of our readers who lives on 
a farm and serves it warm with plenty of 
fresh clotted cream. 

GERTRUDE B. FOSTER 





BOOK REVIEWS (from page 93) 

In reading his book one readily sees that 
not only is it of value to the professional 
botanist, but one can also understand how 
an industrial chemist, for example, could be 
fascinated with the interpretations — a book 
which would greatly increase his pleasure 
on holidays when strolling over the dunes or 
the downs. It is time that ecologists in our 
own great American botanical gardens and 
in our universities start interpreting our 
vegetation and its ecology for the large num- 
bers of educated, intelligent people who 
spend their holidays in the country. 

Murray F. Bue 
Dept. of Botany 
Rutgers University 


SERGE! N. WINOGRADSKY. HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
Selman A. Waksman. 150 pages, illustrations. 
Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 
1953. $4. 

The maintenance of an adequate supply 
of soil nitrogen for the growth of plants is 
a subject of extensive research and has been 
examined from many points of view. Impor- 
tant among these is the study of those 
bacteria which fix atmospheric nitrogen or 
convert humus or other organic nitrogen 
compounds into forms which plants can 
assimilate. The subject of this biography 
Was one of the pioneer investigators in the 
field of ecological soil microbiology. The 
book traces the life of this scientist from his 
early days in Russia until his death in 
France in February 1953. 

Published shortly after the death of W1- 
nogradsky by an eminent soil microbiologist 
who was his friend, one might have hoped 
for a careful assessment of the man, his 
impact on the scientific world, and a presen- 
tation of the broad aspects of the field as 
a frame of reference for understanding the 
man. Unfortunately, this biography falls 
far short of the mark. The necessary infor- 
mation is all available, but the division of 
the book into a section on Wuinogradsky’s 
life and another on his relations with the 
scientific world does not allow an integrated 
development of the subject. A series of illu- 
minating letters from Winogradsky to the 
author are appended rather than being in- 
serted into the text at appropriate places. 
Gaps in the development of concepts by 
Winogradsky cannot be filled in without ref- 
erence to the correspondence—in some cases 
fifty pages too late. Nevertheless, one wel- 
comes a sympathetic biography of a man 
whose work has contributed so much to an 
important field. 

RicHARD M. KLEIN 


LOVE’S LABOR LOST 
A REVIEW OF 

FARWELLIANA: AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND 

BOTANICAL WORK OF OLIVER ATKINS FAR- 

WELL, 1867-1944. Rogers McVaugh, Stanley A. 

Cain, and Dale J. Hagenah. 101 pages, illus- 

trated. Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloom- 

field Hills, Mich. Bull. No. 34. 1953. 75¢. 

The authors present a brief biography 
and assessment of Farwell, followed by an 
extensively annotated alphabetical list of 
Farwell’s proposed new taxa—more than 
three hundred of them, a shorter list of new 
names or new combinations that have not 
been included in the standard indices, and 


finally a bibliography. Types have beep 
designated, insofar as possible, and Some 
indication made of the probable taxonomic 
status or current acceptance of the novel. 
ties, The authors are quite correct in stat. 
ing that, “From the standpoint of nomep- 
clature, Farwell was not only eccentric byt 
heretical. He perceived, described, and gaye 
formal nomenclatural status to scores of 
variations of a type that has seemed trivia] 
to most workers both before and after hig 
time and he proposed many changes 
in names which to him seemed necessary 
because of his own strict, though private 
and unorthodox, interpretation of the rules 
of priority.” The authors further suggest 
I believe incorrectly, that many of Far. 
well’s new combinations were not validly 
published, apparently confusing the very 
liberal provisions of the Stockholm Code 
regarding past publication with the very 
strict provisions for the future. ; 

The work should prove useful to future 
botanists who have to deal with Farwell’s 
names and attempt to find their proper 
place in synonymy. 

ARTHUR CRONOQUTIST 
my 
OVERHOLTS’ POLYPORACEAE (from page 90) 
ments on contemporary mycologists who 
have sought this end are more acid than 
accurate. 

Overholts’ attitude concerning the names 
under which the species are to be treated is 
what he characterizes as a “conservative” 
one, by which is meant that he seeks to use 
not the correct name but a “well known” 
one. It is unfortunately true that a name 
well known to one worker may be unfamil- 
lar or ambiguous to another. In his effort to 
justify the retention of names regarded by 
him as familiar, the author has neglected 
synonyms and types whose study might point 
to the adoption of names familiar to other 
mycologists (e.g., /omes Demidoffii) and 
has even seen fit knowingly to use a well- 
known name for the wrong species (e.g., 
Polyporus biformis). As a result of Over- 
holts’ consistent but unfortunate obsession 
with “conservative” taxonomy and nomen- 
clature, users of this valuable work, who 
will surely be many, will be compelled to 
correlate the information it provides in so 
generous a measure with the classifications, 
and the names, developed and used by other 
authors during the last seventy-five years. 
We must, then, still look for a definitive 
treatment of the Polyporaceae. 

THE POLYPORACEAE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
ALASKA AND CANADA. Lee Oras Overholts. 
466 pages, 132 plates, indexed. University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1953. $7.50. 


French Bibliographical Digest. Pierre 
Donzelot, Director General to the Ministry 
of National Education of French Univer- 
sities in the United States, announces that 
the French Bibliographical Digest is avail- 
able free of charge to all interested parties. 
Copy may be had by writing to the Cultural 
Branch of the French Embassy, 972 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 21. Abstracts in the 
present number of Biology, Botany, Zoolo- 
gy, of University level, have been taken 
from the following publications : The Quar- 
terly Review of Biology, L’Année Biolo- 
gique, Bulletin Critique du Livre Francais, 
Revue Générale des Sciences, Bulletin Bio- 
logique de France, Revue Scientifique, Bul- 
letin Analytique Du. 

The French Bibliographical Digest is in- 
tended primarily to introduce French books 
to libraries, University departments, and 
scientists in the United States. 
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Publications of THE NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN 





Books, Booklets, and Special Numbers of the Journal 


The New Britton and Brown Illustrated Flora of the 
Northeastern United States and Adjacent Canada by H. A. 
Gleason and collaborators. Over 4,660 species described; 
each species illustrated, keys to families, genera, species; a 
complete glossary. 3 vols., $30.00, plus 75c handling and 
postage on domestic orders; foreign orders, full postage. 


Flora of the Prairies, and Plains of Central North Amer- 
ica, by P. A. Rydberg. 969 pages and 601 figures. 1932. $6. 


Plants of the Vicinity of New York, by H. A. Gleason. 
284 pages, illustrated. A handbook especially compiled for 
the beginner. 1935. Second edition 1947. $2. 


The Bahama Flora, by Nathaniel Lord Britton and Charles 
Frederick Millspaugh. 695 pages. Descriptions of the sperma- 
tophytes, pteridophytes, bryophytes, and thallophytes of the 
Bahamas, with keys, notes on explorations and collections, 
bibliography, and index. 1920. $6.25. 


North American Cariceae, by Kenneth K. Mackenzie, con- 
taining 539 plates of Carex and related plants by Harry C. 
Creutzburg, with a description of each species. Indexed. 
1940. Two volumes, 10%4x13% inches; bound $17.50. 
Foreign postage extra. 


Keys to the North American Species of Carex, by K. K. 
Mackenzie. From Vol. 19, Part 1, of North American Flora. 
$1.25. 


Plants of the Holy Scriptures, by Eleanor King, with a 
check-list of plants that are mentioned in the Bible, each 
one accompanied by a quotation. Revised from the Journal 
of March 1941. 23 pages, illustrated. 1948. 25 cents. 


Food and Drug Plants of the North American Indian. 
Two illustrated articles by Marian A. & G. L. Wittrock in 
the Journal for March 1942. 25 cents. 


V egetables and Fruits for the Home Garden. Four authori- 
tative articles reprinted from the Journal, 21 pages, illus- 


trated. Edited by Carol H. Woodward. 1941. 25 cents. 


The Flora of the Unicorn Tapestries, by E. J. Alexander 
and Carol H. Woodward. 28 pages, illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings; bound with paper. 1941. Second Edi- 
tion 1947. Third Edition 1950. 25 cents. 


Catalog of Hardy Trees and Shrubs. A list of the woody 
plants being grown outdoors at The New York Botanical 
Garden in 1942, in 127 pages with notes, a map, and 20 
illustrations. 75 cents. 


Succulent Plants of New and Old World Deserts, by E. J. 
Alexander. 64 pages, indexed. 350 species treated, 100 illus- 
trated. Bound in paper. 1942. Second edition 1944. Third 
edition 1950. 50 cents. 


Review of Juniperus chinensis, et al, by P. J. van Melle. 
A study of the many varieties and forms of Juniperus which 
have been commonly included in the concept of J. chinensis. 
108 pages, illustrated, bound in paper. 1947. $2. 


Periodicals 


The Garden Journal of The New York Botanical Garden, 
bimonthly, designed to stimulate interest in the world of 
plants and the science of plant life, contains non-technical 
articles on botanical, horticultural and kindred subjects; 
also special departments— book reviews, questions and 
answers, news and comments. $2.00 a year, 35c single copy. 
Foreign subscription $2.50 a year. 


Memoirs of The New York Botanical Garden. A collec- 
tion of scientific papers, issued irregularly. 1900 . Vols. 
1-6, to members of the Garden, $1.50 a volume; to others, 
$3.00. Vol. 7, to members, $2.50; to others, $5.00. Vol. 8, 
$10.00. 


Contributions from The New York Botanical Garden. 
A series of technical papers reprinted from journals other 
than the above, 1899-1933. 25 cents each. $5 a volume. List 
of separate titles on request. 





North American Flora. Descriptions of the wild plants of 
North America, including Greenland, the West Indies, and 
Central America. 100 parts now issued. Not offered in ex- 
change. Prices of the separate parts on request. 


Brittonia. A series of botanical papers published in co- 
operation with the American Society of Plant Taxonomists. 
Subscription price of volumes 1 through 5, $5 a volume ($4 
to members of the Society). Now in its seventh volume. 
Price, $7.50 ($5 to members of the Society). 


Mycologia, bimonthly, illustrated in color and otherwise; 
devoted to fungi, including lichens, containing technical 
articles and news and notes of general interest. $7 a year; 
single copy $1.50. Now in its forty-fifth volume. Beginning 
with Vol. 46, for 1954, subscription $8.50 a year, single 
copy $1.75. 


Note: The price per copy of back numbers of the Journal is 25¢; of back numbers (more 
than one year old) of The Garden Journal, 45¢ 


All orders and inquiries should be addressed to 


THE NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN Bronx Park, New York 58, N. Y. 
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LILIBET 
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Lilibet. Newly crowned queen of the Flori- 
bundas. Cluster bouquets of spicy, fragrant, 
dawn-pink blossoms and compact, dark 
green foliage make Lilibet an ideal rose for 
hedges, borders and bed plantings. Thick, 
attractive foliage boasts better-than-average 
disease resistance. AARS 1954. 


Bountiful. We can't praise this new Dicentra 
enough. It is the finest “Bleeding Heart’’ ever 
created. Vastly superior to popular Dicentra, 
Eximia. Flowers are twice as large, and bloom 
much longer. Strong, vigorous plants pro- 
duce 30 to 40 graceful stalks of dazzling, 
fuchsia-red flowers every Spring and Fall. 


Magnolia, Dr. Merril. Brand new star-like 
Magnolia originated by Dr. Merril of famous 
Arnold Arboretum in Boston. Grows rapidly 
and transplants without any difficulty. In 
early Spring, branches are literally. hidden 
under snow-white drifts of gorgeous, star- 
like blossoms. Perfect lawn specimen plant. 


BLEEDING HEART 
BOUNTIFUL 


SES 


DR. MERRIL 
STAR-LIKE MAGNOLIA 
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than ever.... 


You can’t imagine a finer, more varied selection of 
worthwhile garden subjects than those featured in 
Wayside’s complete new catalog. It outshines all 
other garden catalogs in America. Once you've seen 
it, you'll never be happy without one. 

Shown here are only a few of the many, many, 
new beauties...new shrubs, new perennials, new 
ornamental trees, prize roses and rare bulbs. Sturdy, 
wonderful items, all possessing Wayside’s unbeat- 
able combination of guaranteed superior quality 
and outstanding beauty. 






























































SUPER-GIANT HIBISCUS 





SUPER-GIANT 
HIBISCUS 


If you enjoy spectacular 
flowers in bold, clear colors, 
be sure to plant some of 
Wayside’s new improved 
Hibiscus. These flamboyant 
giants produce stunning 
blooms measuring 10 to 12 
inches in diameter, 50% 
larger than any varieties 
offered to date. 


Exotic flowers in white, silvery-pink, 
vermilion-red, bright scarlet and dark, 


crimson-red bloom freely all summer long, 
lending dramatic color to your garden. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK - CATALOG 
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Join the thousands of gardeners who, 
year after year, rely on Wayside 
Gardens’ colorful catalogs as their 
most complete source of ideas and the 
finest worthwhile new plants. Almost 
200 pages of “true-color” illustrations and de- 
scriptions of the world’s newest and best flowers, 
shrubs, bulbs, perennials and hardy plants. Not 
inst a catalog, but a valuable reference book with 
explicit cultural directions for every item. To be 
sure you get your copy, it is necessary that you 
enclose with your request, SO¢ coin or stamps, 
to cover postage and handling costs. 


——— 
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FRAGRANT SNOWBALL 
CARLCEPHALUM 





Carlcephalum. Modern version of a popular 
favorite. Sensational new English Viburnum 
is the best shrub introduced in 50 years. 
Large, 6” clusters of very fragrant white 
flowers bloom lavishly on graceful 6 ft. 
plants. Grows anywhere and is absolutely 
hardy at 10 below zero. Plant Pat. #776. 


New WHeuchera, Bressingham Hybrids. 
Perfectly hardy new English hybrids in a de- 
lightful range of colors from white, pink, 
coral to red. Exquisite flowers and handsome 
evergreen foliage make a graceful airy dis- 
play in the garden. Wonderful for borders 
and along walks. Excellent for cutting. 


New Large Flowered Chrysanthemums 
have enormous flowers, rivalling in size and 
beauty, the ones formerly grown only in 
greenhouses by professionals. Absolutely 
hardy and easy to grow in any garden. 
Among the many tested, Wayside selected 
the finest. See catalog for color illustrations. 







HEUCHERA 
BRESSINGHAM 
HYBRIDS 













































LARGE FLOWERED 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
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